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A DEAF SCHOOL 
IN NORTHWEST 




CHINA 




by Anne B. Spragins 

C hildren’s faces smiling with curiosity and wel¬ 
come peered through the gates as we drove in¬ 
to Xi’an School for the Deaf in the Shaanxi 
Province in northwest China. Hands began clapping 
in the traditional Chinese welcome and we, clapping 
in return, acknowledged their welcome. Chinese 
characters covered a large blackboard placed in the 
driveway, “Welcome to our American friend, Dr. 
Spragins.” 

School officials, the Vice Chairman of the Shaanxi 
Deaf-mute Association and a representative from the 
Xi’an Education Board greeted us with warmth, led 
us to the conference room for a welcoming tea, and 
introduced us to the school and its history. We had a 
full afternoon and evening ahead of us to observe, 
discuss and share ideas through Chinese-English and 
sign language interpreters. 

Following our official welcome, we quickly walked through 
the curious group of children gathered outside and visited a 
classroom in progress. The classes for deaf children were much 
like other primary classes in China, with students sitting two 
to a desk on stools with no back supports. Appropriate sitting 
behavior was back held straight, arms flat on the table in front 
of the stool. When the teacher asked a question, all students 


The man in the far left of this picture is the principal of the school. 

knowing the answer responded by raising the forearm, keeping 
the elbow on the table. A student called upon marched quick¬ 
ly from his seat to the board to write, or to the front of the 
room to recite. Emphasis was placed both on correct written 
work and on correct speaking. 

The teacher stood firmly in front of the class delivering the 
lesson in a precise tone of voice, sometimes oral alone, some¬ 
times accompanied by signs, other times accompanied by a set 
of hand movements that are symbolic pronunciation cues. 
Since Chinese is not an alphabetic, but a symbolic language, 
the symbolic signs would perhaps be similar to our fingerspel¬ 
ling with the addition of hand motions as pronunciation cues. 

In spite of the teacher’s precise voice and firm stance, an 
occasional warm smile crept across her face as she encouraged 
a child. Children performed for the visitors with visible pride 
in their accomplishments and occasionally broke into the usual 
childhood grin of pleasure when being watched. Later, on the 
playground, the children gathered around to peer more closely 
at the foreigner, and their communication among themselves 
was sign language. 

Looking at the living conditions in the dormitory, it was 
hard to imagine happy children: wood board cots covered 
with thin quilts, clothing hung on a line tied across the room, 
one bowl per child for washing from the cold water tap out¬ 
side, or sometimes heated water, an outdoor toilet which is a 
hole in the ground bounded by cement. But this is life in 
China today and, for many of these children, far better than 
it would have been before “the Liberation” by Mao. 
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The man with glasses is Dr. Lu Shaoguang, Vice Chairman of the 
Shaanxi Deaf-mute Association. (Other persons are not identified) 


G eneral deaf education appears not to have existed be¬ 
fore 1949, when, as is heard all over China, Mao Ze¬ 
dong liberated the people. Now living conditions may 
seem poor to the American eye, but there are few beggars. 
All people seem to have shoes, clothing and food. People rare¬ 
ly starve to death, freeze to death, or suffer without medical 
care. Conditions are poor, but they appear to exist at least at 
some minimal level for all people. The infant mortality rate 
that was 200 per thousand before 1949, now, in 1981, is 12 
per thousand in Chinese cities, and 20 to 30 per thousand in 
rural areas. Life expectancy that was age 36 in 1949, has in¬ 
creased to age 68 in 1981. Clearly, that is a beginning of de¬ 
velopment for a nation. 

Following the classroom visit and a tour of the school, we 
returned to the conference room for two hours of a lively and 
intense “exchange of ideas.” The whole staff of approximate¬ 
ly 50 people for this school of 350 children aged 10 to 18 
years attended the meeting. They seemed hungry to know 
how we, in the United States, solved or approached problems 
they have encountered in educating deaf children. How do 
we teach language? How long does it take our deaf children 
to master the English language? Do they have problems in 
syntax? At what age do we begin educating deaf children? 
How many years of education do we provide? What are the 
relative positions of sign language, speaking, and lip reading 
in our deaf educational system and what are the pros and cons 
of using each in the classroom? What are the causes of deaf¬ 
ness in the United States and what percentage of the popula¬ 
tion is deaf? What type of jobs do deaf people hold in the 
United States? Is there a psychology of deaf people? And the 
questions went on and on, probing for answers and opinions 
as a tape recorder captured all responses and questions. 

At this point in the evolution of deaf education in China, 
this school in the Shaanxi province reports that most teachers 
of the deaf are regular teachers trained with university courses 
for regular education. They have no special training to work 
with deaf children. They report that China is planning to de¬ 



velop an institute for specialized training in deaf education 
and hopes to send a few students from the Shanghai Institute 
for Foreign Languages to the United States to study. 

At present in the Shaanxi province, education for a deaf 
child begins at age 10. Deaf children from this province of 23 
million people go to the provincial school in Xi’an for primary 
education which, in the regular schools for hearing children, 
takes six years. The primary curriculum, set by the National 
Ministry of Education, is used for all students, hearing and 
deaf. Although deaf students start school at age ten instead 
of six as the hearing students do, they proceed through the 
same curriculum. The school officials and teachers in Xi’an 
report that deaf students generally take eight years to com¬ 
plete the six year primary curriculum. They say that, in other 
provinces in China, deaf students may start their education 
earlier, but in Shaanxi province there are neither schools nor 
staff to provide earlier education. 

Both school officials and teachers appeared to realize the 
need for early education to develop language competence for 
deaf children and seemed concerned about the late school 
starting age in Shaanxi province. Deaf educators in the dif¬ 
ferent provinces have begun meeting and sharing ideas. How¬ 
ever, because this northwest province of Shaanxi has been 
designated for resettlement by the government, people are 
being moved in from the more populated east and south of 
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China. As industry continues to develop in the province, im¬ 
provements in education and opportunity for the deaf could 
be expected to grow. 

At present, when deaf students complete the primary cur¬ 
riculum in Xi’an, many are placed in jobs by the government. 
The jobs may be in factories for making handicrafts or other 
articles requiring skill and training, or a return to farm work. 
About 75 miles from Xi’an, in Bao Ji, there is a “vocational” 
school for the deaf which offers special training for a few 
specific jobs. Many of the graduates of the Xi’an School for 
the Deaf go to the technical school for further training be¬ 
fore job placement. 

In China, hearing students who complete middle school, 
which is the equivalent of high school in the United States, 
may be placed in jobs by the government, may go to schools 
for special job training, may return to the farms to work or 
may take an examination for entrance into the university. 
There are university positions for approximately one in twen¬ 
ty-five of the students who graduate from middle school and 
pass the university entrance exam. Since few deaf students 
attend middle school, it would seem unlikely that many will 


be given an opportunity to attend the universities in the near 
future. However, the deaf man who greeted us, Lu Shaoguang, 
Vice Chairman of the Shaanxi Deaf-mute Association, is a 
medical doctor at Shaanxi Teachers University. I can only 
conclude that there must be opportunities other than those I 
encountered for some deaf persons somewhere in China. 

In China at present, approximately 80% or more of the 
population are peasants in agriculture. The country’s move 
toward industrialization is taking more and more young peo¬ 
ple out of the fields and into the factories and universities. A 
small but increasing percentage of young people are able to 
have a university education. At this stage in the history of 
this large, ancient country, the young deaf Chinese is in much 
the same position as the young hearing Chinese. Both are 
working hard to support the growth of their developing 
country. B 

(Dr. Spragins is the director of the School Psychology Gradu¬ 
ate Program at Gaiiaudet College. She and her husband taught 
at the Northwest Telecommunications Engineering institute 
in Xi'an , China , for two months during the past Summer.) 



GALLAUDET TODAY, Gaiiaudet College's quarterly 
magazine, is celebrating its tenth year. We invite you to 
subscribe and share the reporting of issues and events which 
have made the publication a consistent award winner. You 
may subscribe for the low cost of $3.00 per year in the United 
States ($4.00 per year elsewhere). Send your check or money 
order, payable to GALLAUDET TODAY, to: Office of 
Alumni and Public Relations, Gaiiaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 


TEN YEARS OF 
AWARD-WINNING 
EXPERIENCE! 
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Put the world at your fingertips 
with ©VuPhone TDD 


P lantronics developed the VuPhone 
so you could enjoy easy, reliable 
telephone communications. 

So easy to type 

VuPhone has a full-size, standard key¬ 
board with excellent touch for easy 
typing. The special control and function 
keys make everything simple. 

So easy to read 

The VuPhone display was carefully 
designed so you can clearly see what 
you and the other person type. The 
VuPhone display shows 32 large, easy- 
to-read green numbers or letters at 
one time. 


So convenient to use 

VuPhone offers many features in 
a light and portable package 
weighing only 6.2 pounds, so you 
can carry it wherever you go, 
and make your telephone calls 
wherever there is a telephone. 
VuPhone has rechargeable batteries 


so that if electric power fails or there 
are no power plugs near the telephone, 
you can still make your call. 

Saves you money and time 

VuPhone has a memory that holds up 
to 700 letters, numbers or functions, so 
you can type your messages before 
making your call. This saves time and 
money on long distance calls. You can 
send the same message to as many 
people as you want, so you do not have 
to type the same information again and 
again. If you need more than 700 
characters, the VuPhone allows you to 
connect any tape recorder and save as 
much information as you need. 

So reliable 
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Plantronics has made special equip¬ 
ment for the telephone company for 
years, and is well known for quality and 
convenience. To be sure the VuPhone 



TDD and it’s user’s instruction manual 
will meet your telephone need, Plan¬ 
tronics worked with hearing-impaired 
people for over a year. The user’s 

manual will have you using the 
VuPhone like an expert in only 
30 minutes! Write to Plan¬ 
tronics today for all the infor¬ 
mation on how easily VuPhone can put 
the world at your fingertips! 



PLANTRONICS 

Santa Cruz 


345 Encinal Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408)426-5858 



















ROBERT MATHER: 



T 

X he deaf professional is nearly al¬ 
ways faced with a dilemma. He or she 
may be a teacher, writer, engineer or 
administrator, and work hard to be a 
good one. But, more often than not, 
one becomes the deaf teacher, deaf 
writer, deaf engineer or deaf adminis¬ 
trator. Whether one can rid oneself of 
the “deaf” label and move on to mak¬ 
ing contributions in one’s field as a pro¬ 
fessional often depends on the deaf 
person’s ability to utilize tools and re¬ 
source personnel available in a positive 
and constructive way. 

You can argue that it is no sin to be 
deaf, and that is true. But a deaf pro¬ 
fessional must also acknowledge, on 
some level, that it is no singular honor 
either. What counts is whether you can 
manipulate the tools and resources 
around you to minimize the handicap¬ 
ping aspects of deafness to the extent 
that it no longer is the deciding factor 
in your ability to perform a task. In 
this story, we take a look at an impor¬ 
tant federal hearing where the lead at¬ 
torney was a lawyer who happens to be 
deaf. 

On April 2^9^ y The Atlantic Jour¬ 
nal reported the following: 

“When ... (a federal judge) suggested 
at a federal hearing that wheelchair- 
bound people could be assisted onto 
courtroom witness stands , rather than 
having. . . ramps installed, he found his 
suggestion was easier said than done. 

“(The judge). . . under cross-exami¬ 
nation. .. as a witness , was asked to 
help a polio victim .. . out of his wheel¬ 
chair and into the elevated witness box. 

“(The polio victim). . . had to be 


Robert Mather 



lifted onto the witness stand and al¬ 
most fell twice in the process. 

“‘in your opinion , is that a digni¬ 
fied way to enter the witness box?’ 
asked Robert Mather , attorney for the 
United States Architectural and Trans¬ 
portation Barriers Compliance Board 
(ATBCB). Mather spoke through an 
interpreter since he is deaf and does not 
speak.’’ 

Robert Mather is an attorney who 
was born profoundly deaf. He gets an¬ 
noyed when asked about his experien¬ 
ces as a deaf lawyer. Says Mather, 


“People may see a deaf lawyer. But I 
see myself as a professional attorney. 
It is not that I am ashamed of being 
deaf; far from it. But my situation is 
similar to that of black and women 
lawyers. They resent being called “lady 
lawyers” or “black lawyers”. Like 
them, I prefer to be recognized as a 
professional attorney, period. I do the 
same legal work that any attorney 
does.” 

Indeed, that newspaper article 
proves his point. The case involved a 
suit charging that a new federal court- 
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"In the legal profession, as in society as a whole, deafness does 
not handicap a person. It is the expectations and stereotypes 
that other people have that can limit deaf people 
in the legal professions" 



house in Atlanta, Georgia, lacks proper 
access for disabled people. Mather, rep¬ 
resenting the ATBCB, alleged that the 
courthouse did not comply with the 
federal standards for accessibility be¬ 
cause the judges’ benches, witness box¬ 
es, jury boxes, and clerks’ benches can 
be reached only by stairs. The law re¬ 
quires that these parts of the court¬ 
rooms be connected by ramps. 

Mather was the lead counsel in this 
major case concerning barriers to peo¬ 
ple with disabilities. Throughout the 
hearing he signed and used two certi¬ 
fied interpreters. Mather’s use of Sign 
Language, as well as his use of inter¬ 
preters, did not affect his ability to 
function as an effective litigator. 

In fact, one of the opposing witnes¬ 
ses (who was not supposed to talk with 
the other side’s attorney) came up and 
complimented him on his handling of 
the case. The witness said that he had 
been a court reporter for many years, 
and had never seen a deaf lawyer be¬ 
fore. What surprised this witness was 
the fact that Mather’s deafness made 
no difference in the way that the case 
was conducted in the courtroom. 

In the Atlanta case, Mather’s two 
interpreters were Dick Dirst, who is 
executive director of the Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf, and Mary 
Hoffmeister, a free lance interpreter. 
“They did the job so professionally,” 
Mather remarked, “that it was almost 
as if they were not there at all. During 
my examination of witnesses, Mary and 
Dick were the medium of communica¬ 
tion, but the examination went on as 
if it were only between the witnesses 
and myself.” 


In his law practice, Mather has a 
legal transliterator who is provided by. 
the ATBCB. Explains Mather, “With 
the transliterator, my client (ATBCB) 
and I can fully benefit from each other, 
relating to legal opinions and other ar¬ 
eas of our work. I attend meetings, 
handle negotiations, and try cases. The 
transliterator--as my ears--helps to make 
this possible. 

“One difficulty I have experienced 
in relation to my deafness,” Mather 
noted, “is the fact that some people do 
not recognize me as an attorney. In the 
legal profession, as in society as a whole, 
deafness does not handicap a person. 
It is the expectations and stereotypes 
that other people have that can limit 
deaf people in the legal professions.” 


In a recent speech on deaf people in 
the legal profession before the Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association convention, Mather 
challenged the legal profession to “re¬ 
move its attitudinal barriers about deaf 
people, to recognize that lawyers who 
are hearing impaired are equal mem¬ 
bers of the profession, and to learn 
ways in which we can benefit each 
other, and work together to benefit so¬ 
ciety.” 

Let’s hope those lawyers read The 
Atlanta journal. Like others, they may 
come to realize that deafness is no bar¬ 
rier in the courts of this country. 
There’s a new breed of dynamic young 
lawyers out there who are beginning to 
utilize the tools and resources available 
to them. They just happen to be deaf. M 
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The children are students of the Deaf Evangelistic Alliance 
Foundation (D.E.A.F.) Inc., located in a remote mountainous 
area of the Republic of the Philippines. Most of the children 
know no sound at all. 

When the engines of the giant U.S. Air Force helicopter 
whine to a halt, the rotors glide to a swinging stop and chil¬ 
dren dash toward the aircraft with obvious elation. This is 
not the first time a military helicopter has visited the school, 
and the children are well aware of the cargo it brings. 

The aircraft crew is composed of members of the 31st 
Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Squadron (ARRS) located 
at Clark Air Base some 60 miles away. With them, the rescue 
specialists carry food and building supplies that the school 
needs desperately. 

Roofing materials, nails, cement and lumber, as well as 
rice, corn and other foodstuffs, fill the helicopter’s interior. 
The supplies, purchased with funds donated by the United 
States and Japanese evangelical groups, provide the school’s 
only monetary support. 


A helicopter takes off with a slingload of 
sand and gravel on one of many flights up 
the mountain to the school property. 


(Photo by A 1C Brian J. Freeman) 


by Brian J. Freeman 


i. 

stand quietly in a clearing surrounded by lush green 
jungle. A light breeze gently pushes a grove of tall 
palm trees into a lazy sway as the distant calls of 
exotic birds are carried away through the dense 
tropical undergrowth. Suddenly every child’s face is 
transfixed on the horizon, watching the steady ap¬ 
proach of a large helicopter. 
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Aircraft commanders First Lieutenant David Pribyla and Captain Van 
Leffler, members of the 31st ARRS, discuss loading plans with Ms. 
Aimee Ada Coryell, founder and director of DJE.AJF., Inc. 

(Photo by A 1C Brian J. Freeman) 



CLARK AB, R.P. ~ A number of D.E.A.F. students and faculty mem¬ 
bers take a well-deserved break while waiting for the next helicopter to 
arrive during a day of supply moving. 

(Photo by lLt. John Fitzgerald) 


S everal structures at the school were destroyed by a fire 
nearly four years ago. However, the school residents 
had no means of moving materials for rebuilding due to 
the remote location and the lack of adequate roads. 

Situated deep in the jungle-covered mountains of Cavinti, 
Laguna, the school is separated from the nearest road by near¬ 
ly three miles of winding mud-filled pathways that harbor 
snakes and leeches. 

Previously, all supplies that could not be grown or pro¬ 
cured on the school premises were packed in on ponies, oxen 
or the school children’s back. Obviously, the quantity and 
weight of the materials needed for reconstruction work made 
such modes of transportation unfeasible. Since vehicles were 
unable to reach the D.E.A.F. property by way of the path, the 
school’s director sought outside help in transporting the sup¬ 
plies to the school site. 

Ms. Aimee Ada Coryell, founder and director of the school, 
contacted the U.S. Air Force for help. The Air Force re¬ 
sponded with helicopter assistance from the 31st ARRS at 
Clark Air Base. 

On flights which began in January, nearly all the needed 
supplies have been delivered. The rescue specialists have en¬ 
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• Includes 8 glossy pages 
of photographs 


A BIOGRAPHY OF 
FREDERICK C. SCHREIBER 


BY JEROME D. SCHEIN 


ONLY 


$ 14.95 


Order Now! 


This order form and your check must accompany 
your order. Please make checks payable to: 

National Association of the Deaf 

Publishing Division 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
(301) 587-6282 (Voice and TTY) 

Ship order to: 
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This excellent book should be read by all those who knew and loved Fred¬ 
erick C. Schreiber and also by those who wish to gain insight into the field of 
deafness from an eye witness. The book contains information on Fred’s life 
both before and after he became Executive Secretary of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. Also included are a selection of his writings and speeches 
made throughout his lifetime. The last section of the book contains tributes 
made to this great man at his memorial service. 


Address_ 

City/State & Zip. 


A Rose for Tomorrow is a beautiful touching tribute to a man who gave all he 
had to give to the field of deafness. 


"Please send me_copy /copies of A Rose for 

Tomorrow @ $14.95 plus $2.50 postage. Enclosed 


L_ 








CLARK AB, R.P. - Two members of the 31st wait with a group of deaf 
students to greet an incoming helicopter. The helicopters fly ferrying 
trips from the nearest road to bring supplies to the school. 

(Photo by lLt. John Fitzgerald) 


joyed the mission and, in fact, have “adopted” the school 
and its more than 100 students, ranging in age from 3 to 39, 
who reside on the premises. 

D.E.A.F., Inc. was founded in 1971 by Ms. Coryell and her 
mother, Ada Coryell, Sr., missionaries from the United States. 
When they arrived in the Philippines in 1961, they found ex¬ 
tremely limited formal educational training being provided 
for the deaf children, with most relying on their relatives for 
sustenance. 

The Coryells established the first private school for the 
deaf in the Philippines, and the school's population expanded 
with students arriving from many different provinces where 
education for the deaf did not exist. Many of the students 
had never met another deaf person before coming to the 
school. 

A major tragedy struck the school in 1977, when one of 
the students inadvertently filled a kerosene lamp with gaso¬ 
line. The resulting explosion and fire heavily damaged the 
school’s wooden dormitory facilities and kitchen. 


CLARK AB, R.P. - Students and faculty of D.E.A.F. assist crewmem¬ 
bers of the 31st Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Squadron (ARRS) 
with the unloading of supplies from a CH-3E “Jolly Green” helicopter 
on one of its missions to the school site. 

(Photo by lLt. John Fitzgerald) 


I he Coryells purchased four small prefabricated build¬ 
ings for use as temporary dormitories. The buildings 
were transported with the assistance of the Philippine 
Air Force and the U.S. Marines. The students, supported by 
carpenters from nearby villages, were also able to construct a 
large building with hand-hewn lumber from trees on the D.EAF. 
property. That building currently serves as the main classroom. 

While the prefabricated buildings were not an adequate 
substitute for the school’s destroyed dormitories, D.E.A.F. 
classes resumed for the regular school season. 

Students and faculty are currently working hard to rebuild 
their razed dormitories, since remaining facilities forced the 
100-plus population to sleep two or three to a bed, with some 
of the students sleeping in classrooms. 

Other improvements planned included building a new kit¬ 
chen. Meals are presently prepared in the charred ruins of the 
school’s old kitchen, using four open hearth fireplaces. A large 
electrical generator at the school will soon be moved to a 
nearby stream where it can be used in conjunction with a 


water wheel to produce the school’s first electrical power. On 
their flights to the school, the chopper crews never arrive 
empty-handed. They bring canned goods, pots and pans, and 
clothing for students, all collected by squadron members on 
their own time. 

The primary mission of the crews of the 31st, nicknamed 
“Jolly Greens,” is airlifting combat casualities in wartime. In 
peacetime their rescue mission is expanded to provide assis¬ 
tance in shipboard emergencies, aircraft crashes and vehicle 
accidents. Through their actions to help others-like D.E.A.F., 
Inc.-the 31st ARRS personifies its motto, “That others may 
live.” ■ 


(Brian J. Freeman is an Airman First Class in the United 
States Air Force.) 
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SENIOR CITIZEN 


SECTION 


H owdy, you nice people. Isn’t it 
wonderful to be able to hop 
out of bed, alerted to the aro¬ 
ma of coffee? We savor it on a day-to- 
day basis and find a lot of fun in it. 

The Senior Citizens of a small Okla¬ 
homa town held an “Ugliest Man Con¬ 
test” not long ago and raised $890.00. 
The winner brought in $295.00. Who 
said ugly can’t be beautiful? 

We think this could be an amusing 
stunt for the old-timers who will flock 
to one of Charlie Whisman’s breakfasts 
when the NAD convenes in St. Louis. 
Could we use some cash? Yes, sir, in¬ 
deed we can. Can this stunt be per¬ 
formed in between scrambled eggs and 
a thousand hugs? Why not? 

Right now we are as good as para¬ 
lyzed from the head down all because 
we are dead broke. The feel of some 
new greenbacks should shake off a 
score of years. It is time for us to kick 
up our heels, rear back our heads, and 
roar, “We are the dandiest bunch of 
Senior Citizens to be found anywhere!” 

We have decided to send you a pic¬ 
ture of Superintendent Ralph White of 
the Oklahoma School for the Deaf. 
The fellow with the trick moustache is 
Robert Maile, the Principal. The lady 
whom the men first noticed is a news¬ 
paper reporter, and the other fellow is 
the guy who turns out this column. 
You can save this for easier identifica¬ 
tion in St. Louis. Of course, you will 
be there! 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

We have been thinking it is not an 
impossible dream to have an NAD con¬ 
vention in Oklahoma City at some fu¬ 
ture date. Hotel accommodations will be 
super. A former President of the NAD 
is just 76 miles south, likewise a for¬ 
mer Secretary-Treasurer who is Charles 
Estes. No, Indians are not on the war¬ 
path. In Oklahoma, Senior Citizens are 
accorded the red carpet treatment 
which extends far beyond that offered 
us at Cincinnati. Ain’t dis sumthin’? 


by W. F. Griffing 

As we go through the many inter¬ 
esting publications which broadcast 
the doings of Senior Citizens all over 
the country, we are amazed to note 
the many activities they are taking on 
themselves. There is absolutely no 
time for mischief. Once we looked on 
retirement as something that would be 
hard to swallow. Now, we are con¬ 
vinced that to tell the alarm clock 
where to go can be the most fun. 


We recall years back that Ray Stallo 
sported a luxurious beard which for 
four bits he would let awed persons 
fondle. He raised a neat sum for the 
NAD. Now that beards have swept the 
country and caused shaving soap com¬ 
panies many sleepless nights, we think 
an “Ugliest Man Contest” our best bet. 

Another stunt we like for the com¬ 
ing NAD convention would be for that 
wonderful black cigar man in Minneap¬ 
olis, Gordon Allen, to get in a canoe 
near the head of the Mississippi, then 
paddle downstream to St. Louis where 
he would be met with brass bands and 
the Dallas Cowboys’ Cheerleaders. 


Myrtle might like to accompany him. 
With gas costing what it does today, 
Gordon could save a pile of cash. 
Think of the publicity!! 

We understand that soon we will 
have information about the St. Louis 
extravaganza. We are waiting for it. We 
still favor a Senior Citizens desk where 
we can avoid those long lines which 
tempt us to use words we never learned 
in Sunday School. 


We bet there will be a boat ride 
down the majestic Mississsippi some 
moonlight evening when 70-year-olds 
will think they are just 16. You know 
the Latin word for moon is luna and 
from that word is derived lunatic. This 
is to say moonlight can cause a lot of 
stirrings in old creaky bones. If that is 
lunacy, hasten the day when we exper¬ 
ience it! 

Well, we have enjoyed this visit with 
you wonderful people. You add a zest 
for living. It is great to have you on 
our team. ■ 
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BEARS & BULLS 

in Atlantic City 

by Barry Strassler 


T 

■erm 


|ermslike“bearish,” “margin call/’ 
“discretionary accounts/’ “liquidity,” 
and ex-dividend date” have been clank¬ 
ing out of Model 15 TTY machines, 
and signed out in ASL lately. Is it a lec¬ 
ture on investments at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege? Is it a discussion in a deaf invest¬ 
ment club? It’s none of these! 

Cardell C. Beaubien and Louis N. 
Grant, both of Ventnor, New Jersey, 
right on the Atlantic City border line, 
are studying to become licensed stock¬ 


brokers. Both gentlemen are deaf, and 
their main language is the American 
Sign Language (ASL). 

Their employer, Joseph D. Heard, 
Jr., the executive vice president of the 
Wallach Securities of New Jersey, Inc., 
has taken on Beaubien and Grant as 
coordinators, confident that they will 
soon pass the grueling Security Ex¬ 
change Commission (SEC) written ex¬ 
am and become full-fledged stockbro¬ 
kers. Desk space has been given to 
them and a TTY has been installed for 
handling calls from Wallach’s growing 
list of deaf clients. 

How did they end up at Wallach 
Securities? It is a very interesting story 
that must first begin with Beaubien. 
Cardell Beaubien, or Cardy in brief, is 
a native of Los Angeles. He is a prod¬ 
uct of the Los Angeles oral day schools 
and a graduate of Eagle Rock High 
School. For a while, he attended Glen¬ 
dale Junior College. Cardy married Flo 
Thoms, a Fort Lee, New Jersey wom¬ 
an. But this is not the reason why the 
couple now reside near Atlantic City, 
in the wife’s home state. 



Cardell and Grant discuss a stock’s past performance. 


Cardy is, by trade, a journeyman 
printer, a member of the International 
Typographical Union (ITU). He also 
loves to travel. The Beaubiens do not 
have children. Combining these varia¬ 
bles, Cardy used his ITU union card to 
work in the printing shops and news¬ 
paper plants in many American cities 
during his 27-year career. 

Passing through, his pleasant per¬ 
sonality has endeared him to many ac- 
quaintenances across the continent. 
Helping this was his long career as a 
basketball player for the Los Angeles 
teams in the American Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf (AAAD). He parti¬ 


cipated in eight of the AAAD national 
basketball tournaments, which thou¬ 
sands of deaf cage fans attend each 
year. 

So, when Cardy became a Wallach 
coordinator, his immense nationwide 
contacts came in handy in developing 
his own clientele. And the fact that 
Wallach Securities has an 800 (toll-free) 
number has enabled Cardy to reach 
them via TTY. 

Cardy is a man of unusual interests. 
He was a former semi-pro football play¬ 
er for the Eagle Rock Athletic Club of 
the Los Angeles gridiron circuit, play¬ 
ing on the defensive line. His football 
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career lasted two seasons. He has been 
a licensed amateur pilot for 25 years. 
He is also a builder of homes, renovat¬ 
ing and selling them at a side profit. 
His nephew is Art Thoms, whom pro 
football fans will remember as the 
former Syracuse University gridder 
who was an NFL first round draft 
choice. Thoms played for the Oakland 
Raiders and Philadelphia Eagles for 
eight seasons. 

Cardy has a footnote in AAAD his¬ 
tory, not only as a player but as a time¬ 
keeper, though it might escape memo¬ 
ries of AAAD fans. He kept time in 
the famous 1963 five-overtime game 
between the now-defunct Los Angeles 
Ephpheta and the District of Columbia 
Club of the Deaf. At the end of the 
regulation time, the AAAD officers 
tried to pressure him into cutting the 
time of the overtime periods from five 
to three minutes. Sticking to his guns, 
Cardy refused, insisting that the AAU 
rules were in effect. His principles stood 
out and this game (won by Los Ange¬ 
les) has become history. 


The Beaubiens moved to the Atlan¬ 
tic City vicinity for two reasons. He 
wanted to get a taste of the four sea¬ 
sons cycle on the East Coast, and he 
also needed a place to settle down in 
order to concentrate on his growing 
portfolio of investments. Cardy had 
dabbled, with much success, in the 
stock market during all of his years of 
pulling up stakes. 

Cardy tried several local brokers 
and expressed unhappiness with them. 
Flo sensed his frustrations and, while 
she was driving through the town one 
day, she spotted at the corner of North 
Dorset Avenue in Ventnor, the office 
of Wallach Securities. She passed on 
this discovery to Cardy. He then 
dropped by this office a couple of 
times before establishing an account 
with them. He liked the ease of com¬ 
municating with Joseph Heard, Wal¬ 
laces manager. Cardy, who worked 
nights at the newspaper, The Press of 
Atlantic City, spent his daytime hours 
at the brokerage office and endeared 
himself to the brokers there. 


H eard was especially impressed 
with the winning track record 
of Cardy’s investment decisions. 
Another facet of Cardy’s sincere per¬ 
sonality won Heard over. Cardy re¬ 
ceived a check of $8,000 representing 
the proceeds of one stock transaction. 
He went over to Heard, claiming it was 
in error, since the check was excessive. 
It was checked against the brokerage 
computer records and, when nothing 
was found, Cardy persisted. Eventually 
this error was discovered. This hap¬ 
pened not once, but twice! 

So, in November, 1980, Heard ap¬ 
proached Cardy with a proposition. He 
wanted Cardy to become a stock bro¬ 
ker in order to attract deaf clientele. 
Cardy jumped at the opportunity, but 
insisted that his friend and fellow print¬ 
er, Lou Grant, be part of the sales tan¬ 
dem. Heard took them both on. 

Lou is a native of New York City, 
attended the St. Joseph School for the 
Deaf and was a student in the high 
school there when the school authori¬ 
ties closed up the high school depart- 
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Cardell checking 
the computer 
monitor. 

ment. He never resumed his schooling 
and had been on his own ever since. 

He has worked in a great variety of 
jobs ranging from a machine operator 
in a brassiere factory to his latest job 
as a printer at the same plant where 
Cardy is now employed. 

In 1965, he married Madeline 
Franklin of Brooklyn, NY. While 
switching jobs all around, Lou decided 
on printing as his ultimate career. An 
opening was found at The Press , and 
the Grants moved there, leaving New 
York City for good. The Grants have 
been blessed with four children, and 
they live in a house near the beach. 
This house was formerly owned by the 
Wrigleys, of the chewing gum fame. 

The Wallach Securities of New Jer¬ 
sey, Inc. is a branch of D.H. Wallach, 
Inc. of Philadelphia. It is South New 
Jersey’s first discount broker. This 
brokerage offers no frills such as re¬ 
search, newsletters, or reports, but in¬ 
stead offers huge savings on commis¬ 
sion costs. It is not for inexperienced 
investors needing advice, but for sea¬ 
soned investors, who have done their 
homework, and know what they want 
to do with their money. This company 
has been in existence for 35 years, 
owns a seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange, and is a member of the Se¬ 


curities Investors Protection Corpora¬ 
tion. The Atlantic City outlet is new, 
and in its second year of operations. 

To accommodate the deaf clientele, 
a TTY with the toll-free number (800- 
257-7541) has been installed. Cardy 
and Lou have been conducting Satur¬ 
day hours for the benefit of their cli¬ 
ents unable to call them during week¬ 
day hours. As Mr. Heard says, “Deaf 
people have to have a place where they 
can do business and save money. I real¬ 
ize that deaf people can have problems 
in communicating through normal 
channels.” In addition to these Satur¬ 
day hours, both coordinators stay af¬ 
ter hours on Tuesday and Wednesday 
nights to handle calls. All orders taken 
during these off hours are, of course, 


executed on the next day of business. 

As an example of confidence placed 
in these coordinators, they have been 
asked to handle several discretionary 
accounts. This means they use their 
judgement to handle these accounts 
without having to seek permission 
from their clients to buy or sell certain 
securities. 

Once they obtain their licenses, 
both gentlemen expect to work full 
time with Wallach Securities. Until 
then, all transactions are executed 
through Mr. Heard. ■ 

(Mr. Strassler is the executive director 
of Telecommunications for the Deaf\ 
Inc.) 
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NAD 

The Holiday Season is just around the corner and now is the time to begin 
your shopping. A gift purchased through the NAD will delight the receiver 
and in turn help support your organization. Why not order something to¬ 
day? Here are some suggestions — 


Holiday 
Gift list 


FOR PARENTS 

For Parents of Deaf Children. COST QUANTITY TOTAL 

Tells parents what it is like to 

raise a deaf child. 7.95 _ _ _ 

Can't Your Child Hear? Ex¬ 
amines traditional areas of 
deafness plus explains what 
the child can do as a healthy 

deaf person. 16.95 _ _ _ 

FOR CHILDREN 

Sesame Street Sign Language 
Fun. Linda Bove and the Ses¬ 
ame Street characters illus¬ 
trate signs. 5.95 _ _ _ 

Apple is My Sign. Tells the 
story of a 10 year old boy go¬ 
ing off to school for the first 

time. 7.95 _ _ _ 

Mouse's Christmas Eve. In¬ 
cludes story plus signs. 3.50 _ _ _ 


GIFTS FOR 

UNDER $10 

1 Love You Charm (pewter) 

COST QUANTITY TOTAL 

4.00 _ _ _ 

1 Love You Charm (gold 
plated) 

6.00 _ _ _ 

Balloon Man Alphabet Poster 

— Delightful illustration of 
man inflating balloons in the 
shape of the manual alphabet. 

3.50 _ _ _ 

1 Love You Seals — 50 per 
page 

1.00 _ _ _ 

Communicutter — Red plaster 
cookie cutter in shape of 1 

Love You symbol. 

1.49 _ _ _ 

1 Love You Notepaper. Red 
print on ivory paper. Contains 
20 printed, 20 plain sheets and 
20 envelopes. 

5.00 _ _ 


Night Before Christmas. Story 
plus signs. 4.00 

FOR STUDENTS 

Deaf Heritage. The first com¬ 
prehensive history of deafness 
in America. paper 19.95 

hard 26.95 

A Rose for Tomorrow: A 
Biography of Frederick C. 

Schreiber. A look into deafness 
from an eye witness. 14.95 

American Sign Language: A 
Comprehensive Dictionary. 

Contains 5430 word entries, 

1184 pages, and over 8000 
drawings. 39.95 








BLOCK 

GRANTS 


by Aristotle U. Ogoke 


A SECOND OPINION PART II 


"Obviously, the nation will have to live with the state of affairs unless... " 


T he first part of this article ad¬ 
dressed the nature of the Ad¬ 
ministration’s block grant pro¬ 
posals and then the underlying motives 
of them. In examining the former we 
found that the Administration’s regres¬ 
sionary approach smacks suspiciously 
of buck-passing. Here’s a take-charge 
Administration which has gone to bat 
for big business, turning over the re¬ 
sponsibility for protecting the rights of 
its citizens over to the States who, by 
and large, have a dismal record in that 
area. Looking at the latter, we found 
the Administration contesting the very 
notion that it (or any other govern¬ 
ment for that matter) has these obliga¬ 
tions to its citizens. 

Since we went to press, the Presi¬ 
dent, exercising considerable charm 
and playing what has since been ac¬ 
knowledged as “first-rate, political 
hardball,” has been able to see all but 
a few of his proposals become pro¬ 
grams. At the time of this writing, the 
Administration is contemplating addi¬ 
tional regressionary measures over and 
above the ones of the not-so-wealthy, 
who will bear its brunt. 

Obviously, the nation will have to 
live with the state of affairs until 1984 
unless. . . . Before considering the al¬ 
ternatives there is a question we must 
answer, namely: How did things get to 
be they way they are? How, for exam¬ 
ple, was the Administration able to get 
its measures past Congress in the face 
of massive opposition from the citizen¬ 
ry? 

Part of the answer may be found in 
the nation’s disenchantment with the 
status quo and its thirst for change. In 


this one respect the Administration 
may have a mandate from the people. 
Then, there is the near fatal mistake of 
underestimating President Reagan’s 
personal appeal. The remainder can be 
attributed to a combination of chutz¬ 
pah, first-rate, political hardball, and 
astute planning. How else can the 
American people, in a nation which 
prides itself on being the land of jus¬ 
tice, freedom and opportunity, recon¬ 
cile measures which, in effect, make 
the rich richer at the expense of the 
poor. . . almost, someone said, “like 
stealing pennies from the blind.” 

In defending proposals that would 
have weakened nationwide programs 
designed to get the disabled and elder¬ 
ly off the backs of the citizenry and 
into the mainstream of America, Sec¬ 
retary of Education, T. Bell, may have 
summarized the Administration’s view 
when he insisted that no regression 
would occur because groups represent¬ 
ing handicapped individuals would pre¬ 
vail on State agencies to continue pro¬ 
viding the services. 

Fortunately, Congress did not buy 
the idea for, as “reasonable” as it may 
seem, it is based on the fallacious as¬ 
sumption that the disabled-who can 
barely eke out a living, and not for 
want of the desire to work-have the 
substantial amount of money, time 
and other resources that add up to 
“political clout.” Not surprisingly, the 
less-than-affluent American has looked 
to the courts, as guardians of the con¬ 
stitution and of “that idea called the 
law,” for deliverance. 

It is remarkable that in the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, the nation’s 


founding fathers, having determined 
that all men were created equal, still 
saw the need for governments “to se¬ 
cure these rights.” The larger share of 
this burden fell to the Supreme Court 
and the satellite courts-which together 
constitute the third arm of the govern¬ 
ment: the Judiciary. As award-winning 
Supreme Court reporter, James E. 
Clayton, writing in the Washington 
Post Guide to Washington , once ob¬ 
served, “No other major nation has 
granted so much power to its judges 
and then accepted their exercise o f it 
so fully. The Courts' decisions since it 
first sat in New York City in J 790, has 
shaped American govenment and soci¬ 
ety as much as the actions of Congress 
and the President. . . ” Through deci¬ 
sions that “nudged the country to the 
brink of civil war . . . ended racial seg¬ 
regation in all phases of public life, 
forced the equitable redistribution of 
power or helped bring about the first 
resignation of a President,” the Court 
has managed to make its presence felt. 

There are those who now contend 
that, in reaching these landmark deci¬ 
sions, the Court exceeded its mandate. 
Few will deny the great benefits to the 
shaping of this nation as a model of de¬ 
mocracy. This has been possible be¬ 
cause, unlike Congress and the Presi¬ 
dent, whose fortunes fluctuate with 
elections, the Judiciary, stable and de¬ 
liberate, almost alone, are able to up¬ 
hold the principle of “Equal Justice 
Under the Law” over party platforms 
or loyalties. 

Being accessible, the Courts have 
had a disproportionate share of the 
burden of protecting the rights of indi- 
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viduals who are unable to (cannot af¬ 
ford) or who are unwilling to seek re¬ 
dress through Congress and the Presi¬ 
dent (Executive Branch). The courts 
also hold the additional appeal of be¬ 
ing able to act quickly. True to type, 
most Americans are not about to roll 
over and die at the Administration’s 
bidding. 

Available evidence suggests that law¬ 
suits challenging many of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s programs are indeed begin¬ 
ning to trickle in. The litigants may be 
in for a big surprise. The Supreme 
Court, apparently capitulating to se¬ 
vere criticism for recent controversial 
rulings, anxious to disassociate itself 
with the status quo, or perhaps react¬ 
ing to veiled threats of having its role 
“re-examined” by a miffed Congress 
and the President, has elected to “reg¬ 
ulate” itself. Impossible? Not exactly. 
Setting the pace for the lower courts, 
the Supreme Court has become pre¬ 
dictable. 


The heart of the check-and-balance 
systehi that has served America so well 
lies strangely in the element of uncer¬ 
tainty. Specifically, uncertainty as to 
what the courts will do has kept both 
Congress and the President from abus¬ 
ing their powers. Recently, however, 
analysts increasingly detect a shift in 
the courts view of its role. “The Su¬ 
preme Court of Warren Burger, 12 
years in search of a mission, may have 
found one in the term that ended yes¬ 
terday,” Washington Post Staff Writer, 
Fred Barbash wrote. “Its major ruling,” 
Mr. Barbash observed, “showed a dras¬ 
tically curtailed role for the Judiciary 
as a check on the rest of the govern¬ 
ment. If Congress wants to draft only 
men, the court said this term, the 
courts must defer to Congress. If the 
Executive wants to deny freedom of 
travel abroad, the court must defer to 
the Executive ... If the states have 
overcrowded prisons or terrible institu¬ 
tions for the mentally retarded, the 


courts must defer to the states...” It 
is,” Barbash noted, “a humble court 
... a differential court... that knows 
its place in the scheme of government 
. . .” “This,” Washington Post Colum¬ 
nist, Richard Cohen, later wrote, “is 
the court Richard Nixon always wanted 
and now Ronald Reagan has. ..” 

Is there a message in this? Appar¬ 
ently. It means, Cohen suggests, that 
“states rights, Presidential rights and 
Congressional rights took precedence 
over civil liberties and individual 
rights.” “It means,” Barbash wrote, 
“that elections are more important 
than ever. When it comes to social 
change, the message increasingly is: 
Don’t bother to file a suit. Vote, lobby 
or make a campaign contribution . ” I 
suggest that the theory of social Dar¬ 
winism is alive and well. 

In the mid-19th Century, Charles 
Darwin, in his famous theory of evolu¬ 
tion, wrote about the “principle of 
natural selection.” There was, he ar¬ 
gued, an “inevitable process” that 
mercilessly weeded out “weak and in¬ 
efficient forms of life” such that those 
species who survived were, by defini¬ 
tion, the fittest. Alvin Toffler, in his 
best-selling Third Wave , notes that al¬ 
though Darwin was chiefly concerned 
with biological evolution, “his ideas 
had distinct social and political over¬ 
tones that others were quick to recog¬ 
nize.” “. .. Social Darwinists,” Toffler 
observed, “argued that the principle of 
natural selection worked well within 
society as well, and that the wealthiest 
and most powerful people were, by 
virtue of that fact, the fittest and most 
deserving.” So, take away the special 
statutes and regulations that give the 
disadvantaged a foothold. Let there be 
a free-for-all. Long live “the survival of 
the fittest!” 

/ would like to acknowledge the as¬ 
sistance of Sarah Geer and Sy Du Bow, 
Staff Attorney and Director respec¬ 
tively, at the NCLD, for their assis¬ 
tance in researching this article. A lot 
of credit also goes to The Deaf Ameri¬ 
can editor, Muriel Strassler, who took 
time to discuss the relative clarity and 
soundness of various representations 
made here. 

Needless to say, i alone remain re¬ 
sponsible for errors of omission and 
commission in the series. —A.O. ■ 
(Mr. Ogoke is the Research Specialist 
for the NAD Section 504 Project, and 
a free lance writer.) 
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Interpret telephone calls and interactions between deaf program 
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Foreign 
News 


f// 




by Yerker Andersson MBM 


Scandinavia 

Dovas Nordiska Rad, the Nordic Council of the Deaf, had 
meetings in Reykjavik, Iceland. The Council discussed several 
things, including its increasing interest in the World Federa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and international affairs of the deaf and re¬ 
ceived reports on the progress in each of the Nordic countries. 

A Sign Language seminar was held in Helsinki, Finland. Its 
topic was teaching Sign Language, methodological questions 
and materials. The Nordic countries made reports on their 
progress in Sign Language teaching. In Norway over 4,000 
persons have taken courses in Sign Language. These countries 
have also produced several books on Sign Language. (SDR- 
Kontakt , Vol. 91, No. 8, pp. 20-21.) 

Australia - AFADS 

In its April issue, The Silent Messenger wrote: “The first 
seminar ever organized by and for pre-lingually deaf people 
was held at the Stanmore Deaf Center over the weekend of 
April 28th and 29th.” The papers and the discussions were 
found “such that every deaf person, teacher of the deaf and 
parent of deaf children should have been there.” But their at¬ 
tendance was rather poor. One of the topics was the founda¬ 
tion of an Australian National Association of the Deaf. At 
present, there is no national association of the deaf in this 
country. 

West Germany - DGB 

Proceedings of the International Congress On Education 
of the Deaf] Hamburg ) 1980, will be available for DM 165 
(over $65.00). It will cover over 279 contributions and 90 
panels (2,200 pages). Its publisher is Julius Groos Verlag, 
Postfach 102 42 2, D-6900 Heidelberg 1, West Germany. 


Sweden - SDR 

The Institute for Linguistic Research at the University of 
Stockholm has published a new report on fingerspelling. The 
report, with a videotape, costs 250 kronor (or about $50.00). 
It is an investigation on fingerspelling among deaf persons in 
response to the complaint of hearing persons that deaf per¬ 
sons were careless in fingerspelling. This complaint was found 
unjustified as patterns in the fingerspelling as used by deaf 
persons could be detected. 

Comment: It is sad that more and more persons invent 
new signs just because they do not like fingerspelling. Poor 
attitudes towards fingerspelling lead to the downgrading of 
fingerspelling. 

The trip in the United States, arranged for 40 deaf persons 
by SDR, was a successful event, according to an article in 
SDR-Kontakt (Vol. 91, No. 8, p. 24). Its title was “Report 
on SDR Trip in the United States: Amazing So Many Could 
Sign.” 

Three deaf persons recently graduated from the teacher’s 
college in Sweden but immediately faced several problems. In 
order to teach deaf children, they needed to have taught for 
at least three years, and would then have to take courses in 
special education. They had hoped to teach at a school for 
the deaf, not a regular school, before taking further study in 
special education. (SDR-Kontakt, Vol. 91, No. 10, pp. 6-7.) 

Another club of parents of the deaf has been established 
within the SDR. The parents want their club to function 
within the Swedish association of the deaf and want to share 
their experiences with and meet deaf people. 

About 500 deaf persons in Gothenburg (total population 
414,000) attended a demonstration. They demanded more 
text on TV, opposed integration, and called for a formal rec¬ 
ognition of Sign Language as a language for the deaf. Another 
demonstration was attended by about 125 deaf persons in 
Vanersborg. 
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Belgium - NFS 

A stamp has been issued in honor of Ovide Decroly, a Bel¬ 
gian educator, on June 1, 1981. He is the father of the “glo- 
bale methode” which involved reading text and observing 
facial expressions. (Reported by E. Veerhezen.) 

Portugal - APS 

The Portugese association of the deaf has published a bro¬ 
chure which contains historical sketches and a list of projects. 
This brochure notes that the Portugese government has con¬ 
sistently failed to consult or cooperate with the Portugese as¬ 
sociation of the deaf and that there is no text on Sign Lan¬ 
guage in Portugal. It proposes several projects and advocates 
a better relationship with international organizations. 

New Zealand - NZAD 

The New Zealand Deaf News (Vol. 18, No. 1) announced 
“ The Deaf Doctors’ from Gallaudet have confirmed their 
visit to New Zealand in October this year.” These doctors are 
Robert Davila and Edward Corbett. 

Denmark - LF 

Knud Sondergaard was re-elected to head the Danish asso¬ 
ciation of the deaf. His life must be very busy as he also is 
the editor of the Danish magazine for the deaf and the Secre¬ 
tary of CISS. 

Iceland 

Deaf persons got their first clergyperson last May. This 
clergyperson happens to be a Japanese woman. 


Coming Events: 

Nordic Seminar on club leadership; Iceland, May 24-28, 
1982. 

Youth Camp; Denmark, July 18-25, 1982. 

Cultural Festival; Norway, July 26-30,1982. 

Child Camp; Denmark, 1982 (specific dates not deter¬ 
mined yet). 

I want to share with you an excellent editorial which ap¬ 
peared in theSDR-Kontakt, Vol. 91, No. 10, written by Karl- 
Erik Karlson, who is president of Sveriges Dovas Riksforbund: 

Decision Makers--Listen to Deaf Persons! 

When officials, agencies, and committees plan and make 
decisions, we often find that deaf persons have been ignored. 
Even when these decision makers consider matters that direct¬ 
ly affect deaf persons, it has not been obvious for them that 
deaf persons should be involved in the planning and commit¬ 
tee work. 

This happens in many different situations and throughout 
the country (Sweden). Many times dubs of the deaf and deaf 
individuals have asked , {t Why do they (the hearing) not con¬ 
tact organizations of the deaf or deaf adults to get informa¬ 
tion about and opinions on the matters related to deafness?” 

This is a valid question. Deaf adults are those who know 
best about the way of living among deaf persons in the com¬ 
munity. 

Therefore, we, deaf persons, and our organizations, chal¬ 
lenge the decision makers (the hearing) to: 

Act immediately and consult directly the organizations of 
the deaf on important matters that affect deaf persons of all 
ages. We, deaf persons, cannot stand it when you govern and 
make decisions over our heads. We do not accept you as our 
guardians. 

Let us, deaf persons, make solutions to the important 
questions that can affect our group! ■ 


M.A. Programs in School Counseling with Deaf People 
Rehabilitation Counseling with Deaf People 

Graduate Training Programs,Department of Counseling,School 
of Education and Human Services Gallaudet College 


Gallaudet College offers graduate level training leading to an M.A. degree in School Counseling or Rehabilitation 
Counseling with deaf people. These programs require three semesters of academic course work and one semester of 
internship service in a school or rehabilitation facility serving deaf people. Qualified deaf and hearing applicants will 
be admitted to Department of Counseling Programs on a competitive basis. For further information, contact: 

Dr. Richard Phillips, Chairman 

Gallaudet College 
Department of Counseling 
7th Street and Florida Ave., N.E. 

Washington ,'DC 20002 
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by Cheryl Kent 


THE 

FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEE 

LECTION 


Here it is at last-our regular column 
to keep you Federal employees aware 
of what is happening both in the Feder¬ 
al government and in the Federal Em¬ 
ployees Section here at the NAD ... 

Did you know that the Federal Employees Sec¬ 
tion staff is working on a handbook for 
Federal workers who are deaf or hear¬ 
ing impaired? You bet! It’ll be chock- 
full of information you need to know 
as a Federal worker and as a deaf per¬ 
son. For example: 

Did you know you do not have to use the tele¬ 
phone regularly in your job to have 
your office buy a TDD. A TDD can be 
justified so you can call your supervisor 
when you’re sick, or so you can call 
other government agencies and employ¬ 
ees (where there are TDDs) to get or 
exchange information. 

Did you know you have a right to have a sign lan¬ 
guage interpreter in different situations 
in your job? If you request an interpret¬ 
er, your office must provide one. Inter¬ 
preters can be provided for staff meet¬ 
ings, performance evaluations, job in¬ 
terviews, training, and many other sit¬ 
uations. 

Did you know if you were hired under a “Sched¬ 
ule A - Excepted Appointment,” you 
can be converted to “career condition¬ 
al” status after two years of service un¬ 
der Schedule A; and you may be con¬ 
verted to “career” status if you have 
three years of continuous service. 

Did you know there is an incentive awards pro¬ 
gram in the Federal government that 
gives cash awards to employees for any 


suggestion that saves money or makes 
work easier. There is also an awards pro¬ 
gram each year that honors handi¬ 
capped Federal employees. 

Did you know a very good way to get promoted 
or advance in Federal government is to 
change jobs, or even change from one 
agency to another. Sometimes it can al¬ 
so be to your benefit to change your 
job “series.” 

Did you know many Federal agencies are now 
encouraging office staff to learn basic 
Sign Language. In fact, several govern¬ 
ment agencies have hired teachers 
through Gallaudet College and other 
places and have held classes right in the 
office, during work hours! 

Did you know there are ways to do something 
about situations where you think you 
are not being treated fairly. There are 
two methods where you can get some 
help, often on an informal basis. They 
are the “grievance system” and the 
“EEO complaint system.” 

Wait a minute! Wait a minute! you 
say. What’s a grievance? What’s Sched¬ 
ule A? What’s status? What’s a job ser¬ 
ies? 

You’ll find all the answers in the 
Federal Employees Section Handbook. 
We expect to have it all written and 
printed up, and ready for distribution 
at the 1982 NAD Convention in St. 
Louis, and thereafter. 

Till next time, then, hang in there.. 

(Ms. Kent is a writer for HUD , and a 
board member of the Federal Employ - 
ees Section.) ■ 
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Peter Baldwin.Hawaii 

Susan Barrett.New Jersey 

Roy Barron.Texas 

Don Belding.California 

Gail Balu-Kalman.New York 

Barbara Bown.Washington, DC 

Steven & Cassanora Braam.Michigan 

Jim Britt, Jr.Georgia 

Irene Buzzard.Washington, DC 

Anne Celis.Ohio 

Pat Chambers.Oklahoma 

Margaret Chasalow.New Jersey 

Kate Christopher.Minnesota 

Valerie Barr Coe.California 

Carla Cox.Washington 

Andrea Dalton.Georgia 

Rev. Thomas Davis.Ohio 

Martha Day.Illinois 

Steven Diener.Maryland 

Richard Dirst.Washington, DC 

Teyven Dorfman.New York 

Catherine Downey.Oklahoma 

Marilyn Ducote.Maryland 

Lawrence Dunn.Illinois 

Gertrude Elkins.North Carolina 

Patty Emmerling.Pennsylvania 

Mr. & Mrs. John Evans.Washington 

Nancy Feldman.Massachusetts 

Margaret Flack.Indiana 

GayleneGatti.Kentucky 



NEW MEMBERS 


AUGUST 1981 


Kathleen Gau. 


Kathleen Gibbons. . . . 


Irving Gibby. 


Wilma Gilbert. 


Joan Gindlesperger . . . 


Loralyn Goldsworthy. . 


Janey Greenwald .... 

. . . Massachusetts 

Richard Hall. 


Mary Lou Harbison. . . 


Julie Haugen. 


Janice Hawkins. 


Catherine Heinbauggh . 


Hohanna Jansen. 

. . The Netherlands 

Edna Kahl. 


Milton Klausner. 


Marie Koehler. 


Richard Ladner. 

. . . . Washington 

Joseph Lane. 


John Lawson. 


Christine Leonhart . . . 


Frederick Levenson. . . 



Barbara Levine.Texas 

Joan Lorentz.Massachusetts 

Laura Lowell.New York 

Gordon Luhman.Washington, DC 

Mary MacKenjie.Michigan 

Dominique Mallery.New York 

Joseph Marx.New Jersey 

Vera Mays.Texas 

Laura McCoy...Maryland 

Barbara McLaughlin.California 

Gayle Miller. Missouri 

Ann Moore.New Hampshire 

Roy Morikawa.Hawaii 

Mary Mortz.New Mexico 

Sue Motulsky.Indiana 

Rita Mowl.Illinois 

Padmini Nadkami.India 

Anne Nichols.New York 

Gordon Nystedt.Washington 

Martha Pillow.South Carolina 

Mr. & Mrs. Pederson.California 

Steven Raica.Michigan 

Yvonne Rainey.Michigan 

Norman Rash.Arizona 

John Reid.New York 

Barbara Reitter.Wisconsin 

Mrs. Edward Reitz.Nebraska 

Arlene Rice.New York 

Nancy Riexen.Florida 

Emily Rosten.Michigan 

Clayton Schultz/Westre.Wisconsin 

Cathy Schweber.New York 

Dorothy Scott.Louisiana 

Francis Shaver.Missouri 

Tammy Shemanski.Illinois 

Sharon Shular.Tennessee 

Jim Sinsky.Texas 

Joseph Slotnick.California 

Barbara Smith.Massachusetts 

Brian Stopps.South Carolina 

Mr. & Mrs. Claude Stout.Maryland 

Kathy Stout.Wisconsin 

Nancy Sturlaugson.Arizona 

Justin Swain.Washington, DC 

Stewart Swanson.Illinois 

David Thomas.•.Michigan 

JoanTonn.Wisconsin 

Keith Townsend.Michigan 

Susan Turner.New York 

Stephanie White.Maryland 

Edward Williams.Indiana 

Mr. & Mrs. Stephen Williams.Virginia 

Cindy Winsky.Massachusetts 


AFFILIATED MEMBER 

Memorial Drive Church of Christ. Oklahoma 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE CON¬ 
TRIBUTED TO NAD 

The Employees of McCormick 
Properties, Inc. 

Tom and Georgia Ulmer 
Ted Beck 
Erlene M. Graybill 
Rabbi and Mrs. David Eichhorn 
Mrs. Bessie Hyman 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
Mrs. Lydia S. Waters (In memory of Terry 
Blumenthal) 

Robert and Rose Merriam (In memory of 
Jack Robbins) 

Mrs. Ollie Babinetz (In memory of Mr. 
Parks, the father of Liz DeMarco) 

Total: $755.26 





What is N.F.S.D.?* 

A fraternal life insurance organization 
for you and your family. 


Hearing impaired 

Hearing (cnildren, 
parents, relatives) 

All popular life insurance 
plans—and more 

v 0 Fraternal activities with 
members 


Everyone needs insurance But it is often hard to understand what kind of life 
insurance is best for you and your family N F S D has agents you can talk to 
They can understand your insurance questions and give you clear answers 

N F S D is one of the oldest Fraternal Benefit Societies in the United States and 
Canada—we ve been around for 79 years And one of the best Call or write to 
us today and we will help you get in touch with one of our agents near you 
We care about you and your family 


* National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

1300 W Northwest Highway 
Mt Prospect IL 60056 
(312) 392-9282 (Voice) 

(312) 392-1409 (TTY) 
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by S. Melvin Carter, Jr. 



The April, 1981 issue of The Deaf American carried the first installment of an article on selecting a Sign 
Language class. Part I discussed motivations, reasons, and career plans which influence students’ decisions 
to learn Sign Language. It also discussed how to find a class, and considerations in students’ time. 


On selecting a sign language class- part II 


S 

tudents enter Sign Language clas¬ 
ses at various levels of human develop¬ 
ment. Some enter when they are in high 
school; some later in life, in college or 
adult education classes. The ability to 
follow up on a decision or commitment 
to learn Sign Language is often related 
to motivation, career plans, class avail¬ 
ability, proximity, and the time ele¬ 
ment. These are factors a student can 
assess, according to his/her own indi¬ 
vidual situation. 

Rarely, however, is a student able to 
realistically assess the coursework or in¬ 
struction of a Sign Language class prior 
to entering the class or program. Stu¬ 
dents often have to make decisions 
based on inadequate information. In 
view of the many recent developments 
in the field of Sign Language instruction 
and the increasing demand for classes, 
there are several considerations relating 
to the selection of a class. One such con¬ 
sideration is the student’s learning style. 

Learning Styles 

Students learning new languages 
usually refer to previous experiences in 
learning their native language and, in 
some instances, in the learning of other 
languages. Most students entering Sign 
Language classes are able to hear and 
speak their native language which is, in 
America, English. Some exceptions are 
students who have recently lost their 
hearing, and those whose native lan¬ 
guage is other than English. All of these 
students, however, have similar learning 
styles as the hearing English-speaking 
student. 

The characteristics of such previous 
learning experiences can, in part, be 


identified as responsiveness to the learn¬ 
ing tasks based on the sense of hearing; 
a rehearsing of the new information and 
language pattern through an osmosis of 
daily experiences; acting upon the 
learned tasks; and experiencing success 
in learning the tasks. Responsiveness is 
closely related to readiness for the new 
tasks to be learned. 

The task of learning a spoken lan¬ 
guage has several steps. First, the lan¬ 
guage is heard many times over, at the 
same time exposing the student to a va¬ 
riety of ways in which the language is, 
manipulated. The next step is speaking 
the language. The student, then, goes 
through the pattern of learning to be¬ 
come fluent in the language through a 
trial-and-error process. In English,there 
are the features of reading and writing. 
In summary, learning English involves 
four levels in the respective order of: 
Listening, speaking, reading, and writ¬ 
ing. Students refer to these experiences 
in the way that they approach the learn¬ 
ing of a new language. 

Students may not use all of their pre¬ 
vious learning patterns when they are 
learning Sign Language. Since Sign Lan¬ 
guage is a visual-gestural language, and 
English is primarily an oral-aural lan¬ 
guage, listening and speaking are differ¬ 
ent for both languages. In spoken Eng¬ 
lish, hearing is necessary for listening, 
and one uses the voice to speak. In Sign 
Language, seeing is necessary for listen¬ 
ing, and moving one’s arms, hands, face 
and body is necessary for speaking. 
(Blind people, of course, use a tactile 
method to listen in Sign.) In a Sign Lan¬ 
guage class, then, the student needs to 
use rather different senses to learn Sign 
Language. 


Students need to ask themselves how 
they will respond to visual cues given in 
a systematic order while not hearing 
anything. A student may have always 
thought of languages as spoken, and not 
think of signs as part of a language. Stu¬ 
dents learning Sign Language must re¬ 
member that it is a visual-gestural lan¬ 
guage requiring eyes and body move¬ 
ment for real communication with oth¬ 
er users of Sign Language. 

Sign Language requires use of the 
body. Students need to become mental¬ 
ly ready for some unusual learning ex¬ 
periences, which prepare them to be¬ 
come more comfortable about using 
their arms and hands to communicate. 
Instructors often conduct some physi¬ 
cal exercises for this purpose. It is an 
instructional strategy aimed at develop¬ 
ing readiness for successful learning. 

Learning styles also include the stu¬ 
dent’s personality and philosophy. Be¬ 
cause of the diversity and variety of 
these factors, they are only mentioned 
here. Students should, however, consid¬ 
er their own personalities in terms of 
compatibility with other people, and 
with instructors, in terms of learning 
new tasks. Instructors have a very large 
part in the design of learning experien¬ 
ces. 

Instructional Methods 

Instructional methods include the ti¬ 
tle of the course, its contents, level, and 
length of the course, as well as the meth¬ 
od of instruction used. Labelling of 
courses has been so varied that there are 
perhaps 25 different names for*a first- 
course in Sign Language. Some of these 
include “Introduction to Manual Com¬ 
munication,” “Beginning Sign Lan- 
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guage,” “Dactylology/’ and “Total 
Communication.” Whatever the title, 
the student should consider it with the 
course description, and the level at 
which it purports to be. The textbook 
selected for the course should also be 
reviewed. 

To illustrate a hypothetical situa¬ 
tion, a course titled “American Sign 
Language I” is described as follows: 
“777/5 /s a 16-week course for first-level 
students. Course includes 500 signs and 
lectures from deaf people, and field¬ 
work. The student will be able to com¬ 
municate with deaf people at the end 
of the course. Text: Seeing Essential 
English. 4 units. Instructor: To be an¬ 
nounced. Time: M, W, F, 7:00 — 8:30 
p.m ." 

This description appears to give 
some specifics about the course. But, 
the course title, and the text chosen do 
not agree. Instead, they contradict one 
another. Next, “500 words or signs” 
gives the impression that the class uses 
a vocabulary teaching approach (One- 
word-one-sign method) without any re¬ 
gard to the grammar of ASL. 

The “lectures from deaf people” 
portion may be appropriate, but we do 
not know about what, or how, deaf 
people will lecture. Information on the 
four units is appropriate for the class 
hours per week (four and a half hours 
for 16 weeks, totalling72 hours). Final¬ 
ly, the statement about being able to 
communicate with deaf people follow¬ 
ing the course leaves the student with 
a much too high expectation of learning 
Sign Language in one class. It is a very 
open-ended statement. Communicate 
at what level? 

Students need to make decisions 
about a class based on their personal 
choices of the language or system to be 
learned or, often, on the basis of career 
plans. The first Consideration is what 
the student wishes to learn. If it is 
American Sign Language, for example, 
the student needs to look for a course 
name with the appropriate course de¬ 
scription which includes learning the 
language and its grammar and vocabu¬ 
lary, and one which offers a realistic lev¬ 
el of accomplishment expectation. The 
course description should include antic¬ 
ipated student Sign communication 
skill level upon completion of the 
course. The textbook, also, should re¬ 
flect the course name and/or descrip¬ 
tion. 


T 

M he next consideration is how 
many courses there are in the particular 
program being considered. A program 
may have two semesters of coursework, 
offering up to 32 weeks (16 weeks per 
course), while another program may 
have a four semester plan covering the 
beginning, intermediate and conversa¬ 
tional levels. In some programs where 
Sign Language interpreting courses are 
offered, students who do not wish to 
become interpreters often take the in¬ 
terpreting classes as advanced courses in 
Sign Language. This may indicate that 


the students in the interpreting classes 
are not really learning interpreting, but 
instead are taking more vocabulary 
building and fluency skill building ac¬ 
tivities. 

Finally, selecting a program means 
finding out all you can about its course 
offerings and its staff. Course offerings 
should, ideally, show a range of skills to 
be developed, from beginning, to ad¬ 
vanced, to conversational skills. In afull 
program, an ideal staff should number 
at least three. Students should be ex¬ 
posed to more than just one instructor. 

In any effective curriculum there is 


When you're TRAVELING. . . 
While you're VISITING. . . 
In an EMERGENCY. . . 


- HELP IS AS CLOSE AS YOUR 
POCKET OR PURSE WITH 






Compare these 
outstanding features: 

• Use with any phone 
INCLUDING pay phones! 

• Lightweight — only 16 ounces. 

TRULY PORTABLE! 

• Compact — measures only 7 3 /4”x4 1 /2 , ’x 
IV 2 ”, yet features a FULL-CHARACTER 
STANDARD KEYBOARD! 

• Big, bright, easy to read 

16 CHARACTER DISPLAY! 

• CALL STATUS INDICATOR! 

• Rechargeable batteries and battery charger 
INCLUDED! 

• FULL ONE YEAR WARRANTY on unit 
(90 days on batteries and charger). 

• Handsome, protective leatherette carrying 
case available at extra charge. 


ORDER FORM 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,STATE,ZIP _ 



□ POCKET PHONE II $195.00- □ CARRY CASE $19.95* 


ADD $5.00 FOR POCKET PHONE SHIPPING CHARGE 
* PREPAID PRICE (Add $5.00 for C.O.D.) 
Missouri Residents add $9.02 Sales Tax 
Please allow at least 4 weeks for delivery. 


C-Phone, Inc. 

553 Wolfner Drive 
Fenton. MO 63026 

( 314 ) 343-5883 


C-Phone is 
owned and 
operated by 
the hearing 
impaired. 
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usually access to deaf signers. In addi¬ 
tion to possible deaf teachers, these 
deaf signers may appear on TV screens 
in the beginning stages of learning and 
in person for a variety of reasons and 
occasions - as guest speakers, tutors, 
and sometimes as guests of a class activ¬ 
ity or event. A full program without ac¬ 
cess to and interaction with deaf people 
is possible, but lacks the realism of tak¬ 
ing a course with non-vocal deaf adults. 
Access to the videotape equipment is a 
real benefit to the student who may 
watch him/herself on TV screens. 

In light of the broad spectrum of 
communication that exists among Deaf 
people, the writer suggests that the stu¬ 
dent take the following sequence when 
learning Sign Language. First, the stu¬ 
dent should learn American Sign Lan¬ 
guage, which is widely used in the Deaf 
community. Following the approxi¬ 
mately four semesters in ASL, the stu¬ 
dent may need to enhance his/her com¬ 
munication skills by taking a conversa¬ 
tional skills course. Then taking courses 
in the Signed English systems will en¬ 
lighten the student to the variety of 
Signed Communication that Deaf peo¬ 
ple seem to use. The Signed English sys¬ 
tems (or Manually Coded English) in¬ 
clude these various nomenclature: Sign¬ 
ing Exact English, Signed English and 
Manual English.The suggested sequence 
is basically a sound one because many 
of the Signed English Systems found 
their origins in the American Sign Lan¬ 
guage. For this reason it is best to start 
with the original base. 

One more thought about instruc¬ 
tional methods is needed here. Students 
who want to learn American Sign Lan¬ 
guage may learn from teachers who 
utilize only ASL - i.e., when teaching, 
the instructor does not use spoken Eng¬ 
lish, but uses gestures and ASL to ex¬ 
plain to students about the language to 
be learned. 

Some teachers use spoken English to 
explain the intricacies of Sign vocabu¬ 
lary, and may also use voice as they in¬ 
corporate signs (words) in sentences. 
Students in this instance may be listen¬ 
ing with their ears rather than their 
eyes. To sign along with voice is a very 
complex process and can interfere with 
successful learning experiences in com¬ 
municating with deaf people. Signing 
with voice or spoken English is called 
Simultaneous Communication. (It is 
not called Total Communication as is 


popularly thought. Total Communica¬ 
tion is a philosophy rather than a sys¬ 
tem or method.) Because Simultaneous 
Communication uses English as its basic 
language structure, students ate advised 
to learn this system after learning ASL, 
in order to be effective users of Simul¬ 
taneous Communication. 

Qualifications of Instructors 

Many professionals such as doctors, 
lawyers, and police officers have certain 
levels of training prior to admission to 
the profession. Within a world of “cer¬ 
tification” and degree requirements, 
they have to obtain a “seal of approval” 
before practicing their profession. Sign 
Language instructors are subject to sim¬ 
ilar procedures. Students should look 
for indicators of the instructor’s quali¬ 
fications before choosing a class. 

Certification to teach Sign Language 
is offered by one organization, the Sign 
Language Instructors Guidance Net¬ 
work (SIGN). It offers the only existing 
certification program for Sign Language 
instructors. The Registry of Interpret¬ 
ers for the Deaf (RID) offers certifica¬ 
tion for interpreting skills only; not in 
the teaching of Sign Language. 

Membership in SIGN does not mean 
one is certified to teach. Instructors 
may obtain certificates in Comprehen¬ 
sive, Manually Coded English (MCE) or 
American Sign Language which reflect 
attainment of the minimum level of 
competence required to teach in the re¬ 
spective areas. These Permanent certif¬ 
icates are valid for, and renewable every 
five years. There is a Provisional status 
which is valid for one year, and renew¬ 
able for one additional year before at¬ 
taining Permanent status. 

Since certification began in 1976, 
there are still many teachers who do 
not have this SIGN certification due to 
limited evaluation opportunities. Stu¬ 
dents should feel free to ask the teach¬ 
ers questions which will help them de¬ 
termine the teacher’s status. 

It is best to take a class with an in¬ 
structor who has been using Sign Lan¬ 
guage for at least five years. It is not 
recommended that students take a 
course under an instructor who has had 
only one course in Sign Language, and 
no additional training. Such an instruc¬ 
tor does a disservice to both students 
and the deaf community. Additionally, 
sometimes the number of years of ex¬ 


perience in teaching that the instructor 
has will enhance his/her skills in teach¬ 
ing. 

Students may want to ask former 
students of the instructor about the 
class and the instructor. Recommenda¬ 
tions and input from former students 
and, if possible, from deaf people, can 
help you to make a good decision about 
the instructor. You may also want to 
ascertain the teacher’s training in teach¬ 
ing Sign Language. The National Con¬ 
sortium of Programs for the Training of 
Sign Language Instructors (NCPTSLI) 
offers programs. These teachers may be 
new in the field and have had at least 
five years of Sign Language usage. 
Training is an important component. 
Being a native signer, being deaf, or be¬ 
ing a child of deaf parents does not in 
itself qualify one to teach, even though 
the person may be a fluent signer. 

In summing up, students can find 
out about a teacher’s qualifications by 
asking what, if any, certification they 
hold, whether they have had at least 
five years of experience in signing, and 
if they had any training in the teaching 
of Sign Language. Students can also get 
valuable feedback from former stu¬ 
dents. 

In closing, I want to clarify that this 
is a sharing of thoughts about the state 
of the art in Sign Language instruction. 
The state of the art is at a much higher 
level of development than the realities 
in the field today. The gap, however, is 
narrowing. Students are advised to 
make realistic assessments about situa¬ 
tions in his/her local area. Locality, ac¬ 
cess to training opportunities, and avail¬ 
ability of training materials to the in¬ 
structors are all real factors that go into 
the total picture of selecting a Sign 
Language class. Many teachers now 
travel across the country to take advan¬ 
tage of opportunities to learn how to 
become more effective in their teach¬ 
ing. The Sign Language profession is 
coming of age. ■ 

(Mr. Carter is the director of the Com¬ 
municative Skills Program of the NA D.) 
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Olympic 

»G0LD! 


FINEST WELL-BALANCED US.A. SWIM TEAM EVER IN WORLD GAMES FOR THE 
DEAF - These swimmers set a record total of 44 medals including 21 golds, and also destroyed 
22 world records, 4 Games standards and 2 American marks. They are, from left to right: 
KNEELING - Cynthia Nevin, Honolulu, HI; Chris Holman, Charlotte, NC; Kathy Bates, Man¬ 
lius, NY; Karl Wilbanks, Nampa, IA; Karen Bregman, San Diego, CA; Beth Lutz, Dallas, TX; 
Stuart Wilson, Atlanta, GA; and Micki Poole, Cary, NC. MIDDLE ROW - Coach John Wieck, 
Birmingham, Ml; Kelly Slaughter, Oak Park, Ml; Mary Yonkers, Bellevue, NE; Duane Styles, 
Chula Vista, CA; Clay Douglas, Pampa, TX; Manager Mikki Simpson, Morganton, NC; and 
Coach Kathy Sallade Barclift, Alameda, CA. BACK ROW -- Earl Hollinshead, III, Bethel Park, 
PA; Howard Johnson, Jr., Chattanooga, TN; Reed Gershwind, San Diego, CA; Laura Barber, 
Allison Park, PA; Jimmy Davenport, Knoxville, TN; Lisa Dunn, Sherborn, MA; Phil Huckaby, 
Knoxville, TN, and Laurie Dee, Highland, IN. (Photo by Andy Hern of Morganton, NC). 


And that same pursuit of excellence 
has Wilbanks already thinkingabout the 
1985 World Games for the Deaf, sched¬ 
uled in Los Angeles. “I want to break 
my own records in ’85,” writes Karl, 
who had three weeks of intensive train¬ 
ing at Morganton, NC, before compet¬ 
ing in West Germany from July 23 
through August 1. Capping a long¬ 
standing goal of competing in interna¬ 
tional waters, Wilbanks helped the U.S. 
team collect 45 gold medals. 

In the process he accomplished the 
following: 

Helped the 4 x 200-meter freestyle 
relay team shatter a world record for 
the deaf by 10 seconds (8:22.69) with 
a 2:04 first leg which gave the U.S . a 
20-meter lead. 

Won the 100-meter butterfly com¬ 
petition with a 1:00.78 clocking, just a 
half second off the global recordset by 
Jeff Float at the 1977Bucharest Games. 

Placed third in the 400-meter free¬ 
style with a lifetime best 4:24.37 in an 
event he had been seeded 16th out of 
19 swimmers and hadn’t originally in¬ 
tended to compete in. 

Captured a gold medal in the 200- 
meter butterfly with a world record 
timing of 2:12.89, bettering the previ¬ 


ous standard by 2.4 seconds set by Jeff 
Float at the Bucharest Games. 

Swam the third (butterfly) leg of the 
gold medal 4x100-meter medley relay 
team (4:14.95), starting with a four- 
meter deficit and opening up an eight- 
meter lead. 

In summation, Wilbanks won four 
gold medals, one bronze and set three 
world standards. 

Karl Wilbanks was not the only one 
who was a dedicated swimmer who 
made good at Cologne. We had several 
swimmers, both boys and girls, like him. 

The swim team this year was the 
same size it was four years ago, as well 
as in other WGD years. But they were 
a lot better. “These kids had the best 
attitude of any team I’ve seen,” said 
Coach John Wieck,the 51-year-old Bir¬ 
mingham, Michigan, resident who en¬ 
tered his sixth World Games for the 
Deaf. He’s seen good teams and good 
individuals. But no team, said Wieck, 
was better than the one going to Co¬ 
logne. “They got up every morning at 
4:45 while in Morganton, NC, and they 
got up fast. I never had a tough time 
with a kid rolling over and going back 
to sleep.” 

Teaming with Wieck was coach 


On Saturday afternoon, August 8, 
1981, Karl Wilbanks stepped off a plane 
at Boise Airport with a wide smile and 
four swimming gold medals dangling 
from his chest. Early Tuesday morning, 
only four days later, he was enroute 
from Nampa to the Boise YMCA, where 
he was scheduled for a two-hour work¬ 
out. It was the kind of gritty determina¬ 
tion which made Wilbanks, an 18-year- 
old graduate of Nampa High, one of 
America’s stars during the recently- 
completed World Games for the Deaf at 
Cologne, West Germany. 


sports 

■ by Art Kruger 


STRIKING GOLD - Karl Wilbanks of Nam- 
pa, Idaho, shows how his hard work paid off 
at the XV World Games for the Deaf in Co¬ 
logne, West Germany recently. Wilbanks won 
four gold medals and one bronze medal in 
swimming competition at the Games. (Idaho 
Press-Tribune photo by Jan Boles). 
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Kathy (Sallade) Barclift, an Alameda, 
California housewife. Barclift, 31, was 
in her second tenure as swim coach af¬ 
ter setting world records in her special¬ 
ty, the backstroke, at the 1969 and 
1973 World Games. “These kids were 
very coachable,” she said. “They some¬ 
times did more work than they were 
supposed to. Their attitude was great.” 



WHAT TO DO FOR AN ENCORE - Laura 
Barber of Allison Park, PA, now a mature 
18-year-old who won 10 gold medals at the 
1977 “Deaf Olympics” at Bucharest, Ro¬ 
mania, was hard-pressed for an encore at the 
1 981 Cologne Games, but managed to win six 
medals (4 golds, 1 silver and 1 bronze). She is 
now a freshman at the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh. (Photo by Chuck Liddy). 


As expected, the U.S. swim team 
dominated the 14th World Games, ac¬ 
cumulating more medals than any other 
country could win total , as they did in 
three previous World Games. Much 
tougher was the competition in Co¬ 
logne, though, and despite this the 
American swimmers amassed a record 
44 of a possible 78 medals in 26 events 
given in six days. And in the four WGD 
since 1969, the U.S. swimmers have 
won a total of 136 medals (69 gold, 31 
silver, and 36 bronze). Individually, the 
Americans earned a total of 172 medals, 
including 105 golds. 

The U.S. also dominated the four re- 
lays--breaking world records in all of 
them as they did in 1969, 1973 and 
1977. 

Men’s 4 x 200-meter freestyle relay- 
from 9:14.4 in 1969 down to 8:22.69 
in 1981. 


Men’s 4 x 100-meter medley relay- 
from 4:43.7 in 1969 to 4:14.95 in 
1981. 

Women’s 4 x 100-meter freestyle re- 
lay-from 4:48.3 in 1969 to 4:07.73 in 
1981. 

Women’s 4 x 100-meter medley re¬ 
lay-from 5.22.6 in 1969 to 4.44.38 in 
1981. 

Four years ago, Laura Barber was a 
feathery 14-year-old swimmer with tal¬ 
ent to burn. She could swim with the 
best of them .. . and she did. 

Barber, an Allison Park, Pennsylva¬ 
nia resident (near Pittsburgh), set a 
“Deaf Olympic” record by winning 10 
gold medals at the 13th World Games 
for the Deaf in Bucharest, Romania. 
She, along with teammate Jeff Float of 
Sacramento, California, did what no 
other person in the history of the 53- 
year-old Games could do. And she did 
it in an impressive fashion. Not only did 
she enter 10 events and win 10 gold 
medals, she was the second-youngest 
girl at the Games, and she set several 
global records for the deaf to boot. It 
took a tremendous degree of versatility 
for her to win the 10 medals. 

Today, Barber is a mature 18-year- 
old with a strong, powerful stroke. She, 
however, was hard-pressed for an en¬ 
core. Several other mermaids, most of 
them American, kept Barber from a re¬ 
peat performance. Anyway, she was 
glad she was able to win gold medals in 
her best events-the backstroke and the 
individual medley. Altogether, she won 
four gold medals, one silver and one 
bronze. 

Barber is now a freshman at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh. Her times rank 
her among the best swimmers at Pitts¬ 
burgh-deaf or hearing. While at North 
Allegheny High School, Barber finished 
third in the state in the 100-meter 
backstroke her sophomore year and 
second during her junior and senior sea¬ 
sons. But while her WGD feats rank as 
her most outstanding achievement, Bar¬ 
ber says she was equally satisfied to 
qualify for national hearing competi¬ 
tion. “When I qualified for the senior 
nationals, it meant I was able to com¬ 
pete against national competition,” she 
said. 

Beth Lutz of Dallas, Texas, and Reed 
Gershwind of San Diego, California, 
were the top medal winners, each get¬ 
ting^ medals. 

A recent graduate of the University 


of Arizona at Tucson, and top freestyI- 
er on the college swim team, Lutz cap¬ 
tured all four freestyle events and an¬ 
chored two relay teams, and set world 
records in all of them. She placed sec¬ 
ond in the 100-meter butterfly, and re¬ 
ceived a silver medal. Gershwind won 5 
gold medals, one silver and one bronze. 
Fie even bettered two of Jeff Float’s 


u 8 A' 



WORLD’S TOP SWIMMERS - Beth Lutz of 
Dallas, Texas, and Reed Gershwind of San 
Diego, California, were the top medal win¬ 
ners of the XV World Games for the Deaf. 
They earned 7 medals each, and they both 
got a total of 1 1 golds, 2 silvers and 1 bronze. 
(Morganton, N.C. News-Herald photo by 
Chuck Liddy). 


world marks in the 100-meter freestyle 
and 400-meter individual medley. 
Gershwind is only 17 years old now and 
is a student at Patrick Henry High 
School in San Diego. 

Upon returning home from overseas 
and instead of being able to drop dead 
at home, Beth Lutz and her mother im¬ 
mediately had to drive to Austin,Texas. 
On August 10, 1981, by chance also 
Beth’s birthday, the State Senate and 
House honored Beth with a resolution. 
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It was quite a surprise to her, and a 
wonderful way to end the World 
Games. 

Only 15 years old, Michelle (Micki) 
Poole of Gary, North Carolina, did 
prove that she was the best deaf butter- 
flyer in the world. She destroyed the 
global records in the 100-meter and 
200-meter butterfly five times at Co¬ 
logne. She was in on two relay teams 
that shattered world standards, and al¬ 
together she got four gold medals. And 
because of her, the U.S.A. foursome 
was able to break the five-minute bar¬ 
rier in the 400-meter medley relay. And 
what’s more, Micki is already in the top 


fiv$ in the state of North Carolina 
among hearing swimmers. 

Jimmy Davenport, 19, came away 
without a medal at the Games in Ro¬ 
mania four years ago, but nearly cor¬ 
nered the precious medals market in 
West Germany. The list includes a gold 
in the 200-meter backstroke, silver in 
the 100-meter backstroke, bronze in 
the 100-meter freestyle and another 
gold as part of the World Deaf record- 
shattering 400-meter medley relay. It 
wasn’t easy. “The Russians came with 
a much stronger team than they had last 
time,” the Knoxville, Tennessee resi- 
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dentsaid. “Two of their swimmers were 
really strong.” 

Davenport kept running into one of 
them. First, he lost a duel in the 100- 
meter backstroke, but came back to 
gain gold in the 200-meter backstroke 
and revenge on the Soviet’s all-around 
swimmer, Andrei Gavaza. Davenport 
came up against his rival a final time 
on the first leg of the 400-meter medley 
relay and backstroked neck-and-neck 
until giving way to the number two 
men. 

For the U.S. that man was still Phil 
Fluckaby, Davenport’s teammate at 
Tennessee School for the Deaf and also 
a Knoxville resident, who quickly 
found himself in a three-man battle (a 
French swimmer joined the Russian). 
Swimming his specialty, the breast¬ 
stroke, he too held on and from there 
it was all U.S. 

Christine Holman of Charlotte, NC, 
and Shuart Wilson of Atlanta, Georgia, 
both 16-year-old high school students, 
were the other swim stars of the Games, 
each getting six medals. Kathy Bates of 
Manlius, New York, was the most ad¬ 
mired swimmer of the U.S. team. The 
16-year-old junior at Fayetteville-Man- 
lius High wan two silver medals in the 
200-meter butterfly and the 400-meter 
individual medley. For Kathy, the 
events culminated a year of rigorous 
nautilus weight-lifting, running, calis¬ 
thenics and water training, including 
three weeks of intensive training at 
Morganton, NC. 

In some ways, deafness had helped, 
rather than hindered, her swimming, 
Kathy says. And swimming has helped 
her with deafness. “Swimming has 
made me more self-confident,” says 
tan, freckle-faced Kathy, whose short 
hair is blonde from exposure to chlo¬ 
rine. Like most athletes who swim the 
powerful butterfly stroke, her shoulder 
muscles, or “lats,” are well-developed 
and her legs lean and muscular. 

Kathy says she was in the best shape 
of her career in Cologne. She stopped 
weight training several weeks before the 
meets, allowing her muscles to gain 
strength and maximum flexibility. “I 
peaked right at the meet.” says Kathy, 
who was surprised at her own form. She 
broke the world record for deaf swim¬ 
mers in the 200-meter butterfly with a 
time of 2:35.86,about 10 seconds fast¬ 
er than her fastest time. The record, 
however, was immediately surpassed 
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TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF’S PROUD SWIMMERS - Jimmy Davenport (left) 
and Phil Huckaby, both natives of Knoxville, Tennessee, made good at Cologne. They earned 
a total of 7 medals (3 golds, 1 silver and 3 bronzes). 


by Micki Poole in a later heat. “I knew 
I was doing well/’ says Kathy, “but I 
couldn’t believe the clock when I 
looked up.” 

The United States was weak in the 
breaststroke events, and for this very 
reason, only two athletes on the U.S.A. 
swim team failed to qualify for the fi¬ 
nal eight. Karen Bregman, 16, of San 
Diego, California, however, did break 
American records in both the 100- 
meter and 200-meter breaststroke when 
she placed seventh in both events. 

Phil Huckaby gave the U.S. unex¬ 
pected surprises in both the 100-meter 
and 200-meter breaststroke events with 
a bronze medal in each event. 

Neal Arsham of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, now 25 years old, participated in 
the World Games for the fourth con¬ 
secutive time. A former gold medalist, 
he did very well in the breaststroke 
events, placing fifth in the 100-meters 
and sixth in the 200-meters. 

We were especially glad to see the 
other swimmers, Mary Yonkers of 
Bellevue, Nebraska, Lisa Dunn of Sher- 
born, Massachusetts, Duane Styles of 
Chula Vista, California, and Earl Hol- 
linshead, III, of Bethel Park, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, win a medal each. 

We saw the newest swimming stars 
from Australia and Russia. They are 
Cindy-Lu Fitzpatrick of Australia and 
Andrei Gavaza of Russia. They are the 
best all-purpose swimmers we have ever 
seen in a WGD. If both continue to 
compete they will be heard aplenty in 
1985 at Los Angeles. Fitzpatrick won 
six medals (two gold, three silver and 
one bronze), while Gavaza collected 
seven medals (one gold, three silver 
and three bronze). 

Ten men and eleven women made 
up the U.S. swim team at Cologne, and 
they were among 213 Americans, in¬ 
cluding athletes in eight sports and 
coaches and officials, making the trip. 
One of the hardest parts was to part 
when it was all over. The swimming 
kids spent six weeks together and many 
real friendships were made during the 
time together. The kids said they were 
happy to be back in the United States, 
but they missed their friends. 

The young people got around very 
well. They rode the tramcars, the sub¬ 
ways. Actually, when the adults got 
lost, they looked for the kids. The trip 
proved to be a real growth experience 
for them and we could recognize the 


new independence and confidence in 
them. 

Jeff Float, who won 10 gold medals 
in men’s competition in 1977, chose 
not to attend the 1981 World Games 
for the Deaf because he would be train¬ 
ing for the U.S. against the Soviet Un¬ 
ion in a dual meet held at Kiev last 
August. There Float won three gold 
medals and a silver medal and helped 
the United States win the meet with a 
three-day point total of 203 to the So¬ 
viets’ 141 (both men and women). Jeff 


floated to triumph in the 400-meter 
freestyle in 3:51.98, the 400-meter in¬ 
dividual medley in 4:24.24, and the 
4 x 200-meter freestyle relay in 7:22. 
33. He clocked 2:00.34 in the 200- 
meter butterfly for second place. This 
event was won by Craig Beardsley, 20, 
a University of Florida student who 
smashed his own world record, a 1:58. 
01 effort. 

Below are the results of the swim¬ 
ming competition in Cologne, West 
Germany: 


MEN’S SWIMMING 


100-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

l)Reed Gershwind (USA),0:55.59 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Andrei Gavaza (Rus¬ 
sia), 0:57.15; 3) Janies Davenport (USA), 
0:58 26 ; 4) Takaaki Urushima (Japan), 0:58. 
45; 5) Guoido Baroni (Italy), 0:58.66; 6) 
Zoltan Vida (Hungary), 0:58.78; 7) Simon 
Pearson (Great Britain), 0:58.88; 8) Aad 
Soek (Holland), 0:59.14. 

(Howard Johnson, Jr., of USA failed to 
make the finals when he placed 12th out of 
28 competitors in 0:59.97.) 


200-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Reed Gershwind (USA), 2:02.82, mis¬ 
sing Jeff Float’s global mark by .36 seconds; 
2) Stuart WUson (USA), 2:03.47; 3) Takaaki 
Urushima (Japan), 2:04.50;4) Andrei Gavaza 
(Russia), 2:05.29; 5) Earl Hollinshead, III 
(USA), 2:05.98; 6) Alastair Johnson (Great 
Britain),2:07.57;7) Ryan Sprague (Canada), 
2:07.69; 8) Zoltan Vida (Hungary), 2:07.81. 

400-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Stuart WUson (USA), 4:16.13 (NEW 
GAMES RECORD); 2) Ryan Sprague (Cana- 
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da), 4:23.64; 3) Karl Wilbanks (USA), 4:24. 
37; 4) Takaaki Urushima (Japan), 4:26.68; 
5) Duane Styles (USA), 4:32.20;6) Alastair 
Johnson (Great Britain), 4:33.26; 7) Geof¬ 
frey Scott (Australia), 4:33-50; 8) Zoltan Vi¬ 
da (Hungary), 4:35.96. 

1,500-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Stuart Wilson (USA), 17:07.47, mis¬ 
sing the World Record by 3.06 seconds; 2) 
Ryan Sprague (Canada), 17:33 j66 ; 3) Duane 
Styles (USA), 17:52.29; 4) M. Clay Douglas 
(USA), 17:55.94; 5) Alastair Johnson (Great 
Britain), 18:16.12; 6) Andrei Gavaza (Rus¬ 
sia), 18:18,64; 7) Jurgen Weber (West Ger¬ 
many), 18:22.49; 8) Takaaki Urushima (Ja¬ 
pan), qualified for the finals by placing third 
in the prelims in 17:57.52, but scratched in 
the finals. 


(There were 20 competitors in this event 
in the prelims.) 

100-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Andrei Gavaza (Russia), 1:04.15 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD), bettering Jeff Float’s 
global mark of 1:04.19 set in 1977; 2) James 
Davenport (USA), 1:05.14; 3) Reed Gersh- 
wind (USA), 1:05.79;4) Ryan Sprague (Can¬ 
ada), 1:06.45; 5) Geoffrey Scott (Australia), 
1:07.13; 6) Paul Keating (Ireland), 1:08.92; 
7) M. Clay Douglas (USA), 1:11.59; 8) An¬ 
drew Harris (Great Britain), 1:11.62. 

200-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

I) James Davenport (USA), 2:17.55 
(NEW GAMES RECORD), missing Jeff 
Float’s world standard of 2:14.51 set in 
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1976; 2) Ryan Sprague (Canada), 2:19.23; 3) 
Andrei Gavaza (Russia), 2:20.01; 4) Reed 
Gershwind (USA), 2:22.94;5) M. Clay Doug¬ 
las (USA), 2:29.14;6) Paul Keating (Ireland), 
2:29.57; 7) Dominique Filippi (France), 
2:31.02; 8) Geoffrey Scott (Australia), 2.33. 
90. 

100-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Karl Wilbanks (USA), 1:00.78, missing 
Jeff Float’s world mark by .50 seconds; 2) 
Reed Gershwind (USA), 1:01.91; 3) Andrei 
Gavaza (Russia), 1:02.71; 4) Howard John¬ 
son, Jr. (USA), 1:03.41; 5) Ryan Sprague 
(Canada), 1:04.65; 6) Dominique Filippi 
(France), 1:05.86; 7) Alastair Johnson (Great 
Britain), 1:06.55; 8) Alan Cooper (Great Brit¬ 
ain), 1:07.54. 

200-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Karl Wilbanks (USA), 2:12.89 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD), bettering Jeff Float’s 
global standard of 2:15.14 set in 1977; 2) 
Stuart Wilson (USA), 2:17.34; 3) Alastair 
Johnson (Great Britain), 2:22.25;4) Howard 
Johnson, Jr.(USA), 2:25.87;5) Takaaki Uru¬ 
shima (Japan), 2:26.78;6)Nobuyasu Nakata 
(Japan), 2:36.28; 7) Simon Pearson (Great 
Britain), 2:42.76; 8) Andrei Gavaza (Russia) 
made the finals when he did 2:26.29 for 
fourth place in the prelims, but scratched for 
the finals. 



MOST ADMIRED ATHLETE OF THE 
U.S.A. TEAM - She is Kathy Bates, a 15- 
year-old student from Manlius, NV. We all 
admired her for her forwardness and enthu¬ 
siasm. We were glad she won two silver med¬ 
als in swimming. 
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100-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Dominique Filippi (France), 1:10.52 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Sergei Sam- 
okhvalov (Russia), 1:13.02; 3) Philip Hucka- 
by (USA), 1:13.56; 4) Reed Gershwind 
(USA), 1:15.13; 5) Neal Arsham (USA), 
1:16.45; 6) Michael Phillips (Great Britain), 
1:16.91; 7) David Lilley (Great Britain), 
1:19.50; 8) Hans-Jurgen Kling (West Ger¬ 
many), 1:20.13. 

200-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Sergei Samokhvalov (Russia), 2:33.46 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Dominique 
Filippi (France), 2:33.76; 3) Philip Huckaby 
(USA), 2:40.83; 4) Duane Styles (USA), 
2:45.30; 5) Michael Phillips (Great Britain), 
2:50.88;6) Neal Arsham (USA), 2:51.23; 7) 
Nigel Howard (Canada), 2:52.70; 8) Robert 
Arnold (Canada), 2:55.31. 

400-Meter Individual Medley (Finals) 

1) Reed Gershwind (USA), 4:49.74 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD), bettering Jeff Float’s 
global mark of 4:55.76 set in 1977; 2) Stuart 
Wilson (USA), 4:53.26 (also bettered Jeff 
Float’s world standard); 3) Andrei Gavaza 
(Russia), 5:03.02; 4) Dominique Filippi 
(France), 5:13.75; 5) Sergei Samokhvalov 
(Russia), 5:18.59; 6) Andrew Harris (Great 
Britain), 5:35.85; 7) Michael Phillips (Great 
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by deaf people about deaf people. 
The 16 storytellers relate their 
experiences growing up deaf in a 
hearing world, and they share 
stories of historical significance 
to the deaf culture. 

Each of the nine videotapes 
corresponds to a chapter in the 
book. They can be purchased as 
a set or individually. 

Papercover $4.95 

Set of nine videotapes $375.00 

(Write for prices of individual 

videotapes.) 


Tales from a Clubroom 

Bernard Bragg and Eugene 
Bergman havecreatedastunning 
play which reveals the realities of 
life in the deaf community—the 
joys, the pains, the tensions, and 
the triumphs. Tales from a Club- 
room is set in a typical deaf club, 
and it is sure to spark interest and 
discussion among deaf adults. 

Along with an introduction by Dr. 
McCay Vernon, the play contains 
notes and photographs from the 
premiere performance at the 
NAD Centennial Convention. 

Hardcover $8.95 


For information about ordering these and other books, write to: 

Gallaudet College Press Distribution Office Kendall Green Washington. D C. 20002 


BEST DEAF WOMAN BUTTERFLYER IN 
THE WORLD - Mickl Poole, a 15-year-old 
9th grader at East Cary (N.C.) Junior High 
School, won four gold medals and set seven 
global records for the deaf, both in prelims 
and finals of swimming events at Cologne. 


Britain), 5:40.76; 8) James Davenport (USA) 
had the fourth best time in the prelims wheq 
he did 5:08.28, but was disqualified in the 
finals. 

(Gavaza’s backstroke leg of 1:04.18 bet¬ 
tered the global mark of 1:04.19 set by Jeff 
Float in 1977.) 

800-Meter Freestyle Relay 

1) USA (Karl Wilbanks, Reed Gershwind, 
Earl HoUinshead, III,Stuart Wilson),8:22.69 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Russia, 8:46. 
13; 3) Great Britain, 8:52.95; 4) Canada, 
9:00.75; 5) West Germany, 9:12.18; 6) 
France, 9:15.18; 7) HoUand, 9:32.01. 

400-Meter Medley Relay 

1) USA (James Davenport, Philip Hucka¬ 
by, Karl Wilbanks, Reed Gershwind),4:14.95 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Russia, 4:24. 
22; 3) Great Britain, 4:32.31; 4) Canada, 
4:38.05; 5) France, 4:38.31; 6) West Ger¬ 
many , 4:42.23; 7) Holland, 4:46.53. 

(Andrei Gavaza of Russia did 1:03.86 in 
the backstroke leg of this relay for a NEW 
WORLD RECORD.) 

NOTE: Reed Gershwind’s winning time* 
of 0:55.59 in the 100-Meter Freestyle also 
bettered Jeff Float’s global mark of 0:55.74 
set in 1977. 

WOMEN’S SWIMMING 

100-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 
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1) Elizabeth Lutz (USA), 0:59.43 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Christine Holman 
(USA), 1:01.68; 3) Laura Barber (USA), 
1:03.60; 4) Pamela Large (Australia), 1:03. 
78;5) Clare Helsby (Great Britain), 1:05.60; 

6) Katinka Van Doom (Holland), 1:05.76; 7) 
Kelly Jarvinven (Canada), 1:05.88; 8) Galina 
Kniazewa (Russia), 1:06.48. 

200-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Elizabeth Lutz (USA), 2:07.97 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Christine Holman 
(USA), 2:12.96; 3) Cindy-Lu Fitzpatrick 
(Australia), 2:12.96; 4) Laura Barber (USA), 
2:15.89; 5) Katinka Van Doom (Holland), 
2:23.21; 6) Laurie Kiselich (Canada), 2:24. 
43; 7) Pamela Large (Australia), 2:25.30; 8) 
Shannon Brophy (Canada), 2:28.44. 

(Elizabeth Lutz also broke her own glo¬ 
bal mark of 2:13.08 set in 1980 in the pre¬ 
lims when she did 2:11.97.) 

400-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Elizabeth Lutz (USA), 4:28.07 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Cindy-Lu Fitzpatrick 
(Australia), 4:3930; 3) Christine Holman 
(USA), 4:4637; 4) Mary Yonkers (USA), 
4:48.26; 5) Laurie Kiselich (Canada), 4:57. 
19; 6) Battina Altmann (West Germany), 
4:59.35; 7) Clare Helsby (Great Britain), 
5:16.88; 8) Anette Orlegaard (Sweden), 
5:17.09. 

800-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Elizabeth Lutz (USA),9:09.73 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Laura Barber (USA), 
9:4037; 3) Mary Yonkers (USA), 9:55.42; 
4) Laurie Kiselich (Canada), 10:10.70; 5) 
Bettina Altmann (West Germany), 10:16.29; 
6) Pamela Large (Australia), 10:42.03; 7) 
Clare Helsby (Great Britain), 10:47.93; 8) 
Galina Kniazeva (Russia), 10:56.04. 


GOLD MEDALISTS - These 15-16-year-old high school students won a gold medal each in 
swimming and they are, from left to right: Lisa Dunn of Sherborn, Mass.; Stuart Wilson of At¬ 
lanta, Georgia; Chris Holman of Charlotte, N.C.; Earl Holllnshead, HI, of Bethel Park, Pennsyl¬ 
vania; and Karen Bregman of San Diego, California. Both Wilson and Holman also earned five 
more medals each. 


100-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 1:0831 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Christine Holman 
(USA), 1:11.94; 3) Shannon Brophy (Cana¬ 
da), 1:1230; 4) Iris Weber (West Germany), 
1:13.47; 5) Lisa Dunn (USA), 1:13.93; 6) 
Galina Soloviova (Russia), 1:18.82; 7) Bet¬ 
tina Liebscher (West Germany), 1:19.18; 8) 
Kelly Jarvinen (Canada), 1:19.77. 

200-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 2:27.43 (missed 
global mark by .06 seconds); 2) Christine 
Holman (USA), 2:34.73; 3) Iris Weber (West 
Germany), 2:38.17; 4) Lisa Dunn (USA), 
2:39.87; 5) Kelly Jarvinen (Canada), 2:46. 
64; 6) Bettina Liebscher (West Germany), 
2:49.30; 7) Galina Soloviova (Russia), 2:50. 
00; 8) Galina Kniazeva (Russia), 2:5334. 

100-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Michelle Poole (USA), 1:07.93 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Elizabeth Lutz 
(USA), 1:09.49; 3) Shannon Brophy (Cana¬ 
da), 1:12.44; 4) Katherine Bates (USA), 
1:13.46; 5) Annabel Bishop (Australia), 
1:14.91; 6) Renate Mester (West Germany), 
1:1535; 7) Iris Weber (West Germany), 
1:15.73; 8) Clare Helsby (Great Britain), 
1:16.83. 

(In the prelims, Elizabeth Lutz Fust set a 
world mark in 1:10.08, but Michelle Poole 
broke it in 1:08.95.) 

200-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Michelle Poole (USA), 2:3031 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Katherine Bates 
(USA), 2:35.86; 3) Annabel Bishop (Austra¬ 
lia), 2:46.80; 4) Tracy Leinster (Canada), 
2:50.20; 5) Ulrika Broberg (Sweden), 2:56. 
92; 6) Larisa Kalimanova (Russia), 2:58.79; 

7) Renate Mester (West Germany), 2:58.79; 

8) Cynthia Nevin (USA) did not finish be¬ 
cause of sore eyes. If she had finished she 
would have placed third as she had the third 
best time in the prelims in 2:42.94. 

(In the prelims, Katherine Bates first set 
a world standard in 2:36.84, but Michelle 
Poole later broke it when she swam it in 
2:3035 in her heat. Also Michelle bettered 
the global mark for the First 100 meters of 
the 200-meter event when she did 1:12.03 
in the prelim and again in 1:1033 in the Fi¬ 
nals.) 


100-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Cindy-Lu Fitzpatrick (Australia), 
1:1539 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Iris 
Weber (West Germany), 1:17.88; 3) Annabel 
Bishop (Australia), 1:20.23;4) Shannon Bro¬ 
phy (Canada), 1:21.03; 5) Elena Yakubov- 
skaya (Russia), 1:21.92; 6) Maria Carlsson 
(Sweden), 1:2438 ; 7) Karen Bregman 
(USA), 1:25.68 (NEW AMERICAN REC¬ 
ORD); 8) Cynthia Nevin (USA), 1:2631. 

(Kelly Slaughter placed 15th out of 21 
competitors in 1:34.19, and failed to qualify 
for the finals.) 

(Cindy-Lu Fitzpatrick also broke the 
world mark in the prelims when she did 
1:16.85.) 

200-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Cindy-Lu Fitzpatrick (Australia), 
2:43.80 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Iris 
Weber (West Germany), 2:4434;3) Shannon 
JBrophy (Canada), 2:5333; 4) Annabel Bish¬ 
op (Australia), 2:53.75; 5) Maria Carlsson 
(Sweden), 2:55.85; 6) Elena Yakubovskaya 
(Russia), 2:5635; 7) Karen Bregman (USA), 
3:06.78; 8) Karina Laitinen (Sweden), 3:10. 
94. 

(In the prelims, Iris Weber first broke the 
global record in 2:46.86, but Cindy-Lu Fitz¬ 
patrick bettered it later in her heat in 2:44. 
97. Also in the First 100 meters of this event, 
Weber and Fitzpatrick shattered the world 
standard in 1:20.44 and 1:18.75 respective¬ 
ly. And Fitzpatrick again broke it in the Fi¬ 
nals in 1:17.81.) 

(Karen Bregman, by the way, broke the 
American record in the 200-Meter Breast¬ 
stroke in the prelims in 3:05.07.) 

400-Meter Individual Medley (Finals) 

1) Laura Barber (USA), 5:2130, missing 
her own global mark by .03 seconds; 2) 
Katherine Bates (USA), 5:27.88; 3) Lisa 
Dunn (USA), 5:39.95; 4) Maria Carlsson 
(Sweden), 5:52.40;5) Annabel Bishop (Aus¬ 
tralia), 6:01.00; 6) Clare Helsby (Great Brit¬ 
ain), 6:03.20;7) Larisa Kalimanova (Russia), 
6:1635; 8) Galina Kniazeva (Russia), 6:18. 
28. 
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400-Meter Freestyle Relay 


MEDAL STANDINGS IN SWIMMING 


1) USA (Michelle Poole, Christine Hol¬ 
man, Lisa Dunn, Elizabeth Lutz), 4:07.73 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Australia, 
4:22.91; 3) Canada, 4:28.71; 4) West Ger¬ 
many, 4:31.42; 5) Russia, 4:37.28; 6) Hol¬ 
land, 4:40.98; 7) Sweden,4:44.13;8) Great 
Britain, 4:54.29. 

400-Meter Medley Relay 

1) USA (Laura Barber, Karen Bregman, 
Michelle Poole, Elizabeth Lutz), 4.44.38 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Australia, 
4:59.43; 3) West Germany, 5:01.43; 4) 
Canada, 5:03.33;5) Russia, 5:06.34; 6) Swe¬ 
den, 5:21.73; 7) Holland, 5:24.31;8) Great 
Britain, 5:30.06. 

NOTE: Laura Barber’s 2:27.43 in the 
200-Meter Backstroke, and her 5:21 j60 in 
the 400-Meter Individual Medley, however, 
are NEW GAMES RECORDS. 


Nation Gold Silver Bronze Total 

United States. 21 13 10 = 44 

Soviet Union. 2 4 3 = 9 

Australia. 2 3 3 = 8 

Canada. 0 3 4 = 7 

West Germany. 0 2 2 = 4 

Great Britain. 0 0 3 = 3 

France. 1 1 0 = 2 

Japan. 0 0 1 - 1 

Totals 26 26 26 = 78 


WORLD RECORDS BROKEN: 34 (11 of them in the prelims; 22 by the U.S.A., 4 by Russia, 
6 by Australia and 2 by West Germany) 

GAMES RECORDS BROKEN: 4 (all by U.S.A.) 

AMERICAN RECORDS BROKEN: 2 (in women’s breaststroke events) 


MEN’S SWIMMING: 21 medals (10 gold, 5 silver, 6 bronze) 
WOMEN’S SWIMMING: 23 medals (11 gold, 8 silver, 4 bronze) 



WAKE-UP 

ALARMS 

The COPAL MG-111 



• EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM 

• DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 

• USE WITH THE VL-2 BUZZER OR THE Vb3 VIBRATOR 


PRICE:* 39.00 


THE VL-3 VIBRATOR 


nimtil 


3 SPEED 


$27.95 


For the deaf and hard of hearins who are 
heavy sleepers. Mounted on headboard 
or caseboard of the bed, will shake the 
bed vigorously when activated by Clock- 
Timer, Baby-Cry Alert, or other signaling 
device. Has an air-cooled motor. 

-WRIT! FOR OUR COMF11TI IROCHURK SKI 

f VIBRALITE ^ 

~ PRODUCTS, INC 

P.O.Box 23578 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307 
(305) 563-8731 (Voice) 



Consumer 

Skills 



A comprehensive library of For more information, 

information on a wide variety please contact: 

of important consumer educa- Stuart Cleland 

tion topics, each captioned for The Caption Center 

deaf users, and available for WGBH 

free loan on 3 A or Vi inch 125 Western Avenue 

videotape cassettes. Based on Boston, 

“Captioned Consumer,” a pop- Massachusetts 

ular weekly feature on the 02134 
Captioned ABC News. 

Produced by The (617) 492-2777 (VOICE) 

WGBH Caption Center (617) 491-5724 (TDD) 
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THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS ARE CURRENTLY 

AVAILABLE IN THE NAD/CETA PROGRAM 

* 


VOCATIONAL EVALUATOR 

Responsibilities: 

Perform Vocational Evaluation with deaf cli¬ 
ents whose primary communication mode is 
ASL. Assist with job placement and provide 
some assistance in supervisory roles and/or ad¬ 
ministration. 

Requirements: 

Fluent use of ASL both expressive and recep¬ 
tive skills. Two years experience in a vocation¬ 
al evaluation position. Some supervisory, ad¬ 
ministration or placement experience. Appro¬ 
priate Masters or undergraduate degree. 

Salary: 

Up to $19,000 to start or commensurate with 
work experience and/or degree. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Opportunities for upward mobility. 

WORK ADJUSTMENT 
TRAINER 

Responsibilities: 

Initiation of a WAT Program. Serve as WAT 
Instructor. Maintenance of apppropriate rec¬ 
ords. 

Requirements: 

Fluent use of ASL. Two years work experi¬ 
ence in a WAT/PAT program and appropriate 
degree. 

Salary: 

Up to $15,000 per year to start dependent on 
work experience and appropriate degree. Lib¬ 
eral fringe benefits. Opportunity for upward 
mobility. 

Please send resumes to: 

Mr. William Ethridge 

The National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 


CLERICAL SKILLS SPECIALIST 

Responsibilities: 

Supervise and instruct deaf adults whose pri¬ 
mary mode of communication is ASL. Evalu¬ 
ate trainees' job skills and performance in a 
work experience program. Record keeping of 
above. 

Requirements: 

Knowledge of office machines and office pro¬ 
cedures. Ability to supervise and instruct. Flu¬ 
ent use of ASL. Appropriate post-secondary 
education or work experience. 

Salary: 

Up to $12,660 to start dependent upon work 
experience and/or education. 

DIRECT MAIL SKILLS 
SPECIALIST 

Responsibilities: 

Instruct, supervise and evaluate trainees in a 
work experience program. Maintain appropri¬ 
ate records for above. 

Requirements: 

Fluent use of ASL. Knowledge of mailroom 
procedures, Cheshire labeling machine opera¬ 
tions, and other mailroom machines. Ability 
to supervise and instruct on above machines. 
Appropriate post-secondary schooling and/or 
training or work experience. 

Salary: 

Up to $12,660 to start dependent upon edu¬ 
cation/training and/or work experience. Up¬ 
ward mobility available. 


The closing date for receipt of applications is December 1, 
1981. The NAD is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 



ANNOUNCING / 


GRAND OPENING 



THE 

NAD CREDIT UNION 


(CU) 

WELCOMES YOU 
TO BECOME MEMBERS 

• TO BE ELIGIBLE, YOU MUST BE AN ADVANCING MEMBER OE 

THE NAD OR A REGION NAD MEMBER THROUGH YOUR 
STATE ASSOCIATION 

f 

• COST IS A MINMUM Ol SS.00 PER SHARE PIUS 2S< 
MEMBERSHIP TEE 

• A BROCHURE ABOUT THE NAD CREDIT UNION Will BE 
SENT TO YOU SOON 




Dear NAD Credit Union: 

Here is my application for membership in the NAD 
Credit Union. 

□ Yes, I am presently an advancing 
member of the NAD 

□ A regular NAD member 
through my state association of 
the deaf 

Make check/money order payable to NAD 
Credit Union. 

The address is: 

Claude Stout, Business Manager 
NAD Credit Union 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 

I_ 


-1 

Enclosed is a check/money order 
for membership fee and shares 
(Indicate number) 

Membership fee $0.25 

-Shares @ $5 $- 

Total Amount $ -- 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 

City:—-_ 

State:__ Zip:_ 

-1 









RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


ASSEMBLIES OFGOD 


At the crossroads of America 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF OOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a m.; Worship, 10 45 a m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 
services for the deaf 

Rev John K Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216)836-5531 Voice 


You arc welcome to worship with us at. . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 

2100-44th Street S.W. 

Grand Rapids, Ml 49509 

Sunday Worship services interpreted in sign 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 

Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul Irigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 


FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
5627 Naw Cut Rd., Louis villa KY 40214 

Voice/TTY (502) 361-92% 

The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun¬ 
day worship services at 11 a m. and 6 p.m.; Wednes¬ 
day evening service at 7 p.m. 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 
Interpreters: A. C. and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome! 
Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptist 
Temple. 


MARANATHA A/G DEAF CHURCH 
5611 W. Burleigh 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 

Sunday School, 9:30 u.m.. Morning Worship 
10:45 a.m., Sunday Evening, 6:30 p.m., 
Wed. Eve., Bible Study & Prayer, 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor 

Rev. Hedy L. Miller 
Phone Voice & TTY 
(414) 355-9258 


BAPTIST 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH .. . welcomes you! 

100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 

Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 
Full church program for the deaf 
Sunday School, 9:00 a m.; worship service 10:30 
a.m.; church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 



HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf 

BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of Qod 
327 S. Smlthvllle Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 

Sunday School, 9:30 am.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m ; 
Gospel Hour. 6:30 p.m. 

All services in Total communication 
Rev Fred E Gravatt. Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to . 

HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
536 S. Snelllng Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 

Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a.m.; Bible study 9:30 
a.m.; morning worship 10:50 a.m.; evening worship 
7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614. 


When in the New York City area, visit. . . 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave. 
Elizabeth, NJ 07208 

Sunday School--10:00a.m. 

Worship Service--11:00a.m. 

Wednesday Bible study-8:00 p.m. 

All services in Total Communication. Monthly 
captioned movies. 

The Rev. Croft M. Pentz, Pastor. 

Phone (201) 355-9568 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 
81 Licking Vlaw Dr., Naath, O. 43055 

Phone (614) 522-3600 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 
Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 
service, 6:30 p.m. 

Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Ranton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Ronton, Wash. 
96055 

Pastor, Dr Sam A Harvey, Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H DeBerry Sunday School, 9:45 am; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pina Bluff, Ark. 


“A Church Seeking to Serve . . .Not Just 
Survive!” 

Explore exciting ‘‘f rontiers in Faith” with 
us in our Sunday School at 9:45 a.m., wor¬ 
ship scrvjccs at 10:55 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., 
and Wednesday Bible study at 7:00 p.m. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Mike Huckabcc, Pastor 


FREDERICK DEAF ASSEMBLY 
OF GOD 

Maryland 194 South of Walkersville 
North of Frederick 

In Education Way of Calvary 
Assembly of God 
Sunday School: 10:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 11:00 a.m. 
Friday Evening Bible Study at 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Ronald P. Simmons, Pastor 
Voice: 301-663-1962 
TTY: 301-662-7921 


APPLEWOOO BAPTIST CHURCH 
Colorado 

11200 W. 32nd Av*. Wheat Rldga, Colo. 
80033 

Rev Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10 50 a m and 
7:00 p m 

Worship With Us 


Come and learn God’s word at . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 am.; Worship, 11 a m. & 7 p.m 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed Bible and prayer. 

7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor James L Parker, B. S., M Div , Th M 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Comer Cleveland A Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 am, Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m , Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70621 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor. 
Palmer Memorial Bldg Sunday School, 9:00 am, 
for all ages Worship services, 10:30 a m 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


HAGERMAN 8APTI8T CHURCH 

1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo. IA 50701 

ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service at 7:00 p.m. 
Telephone: (319) 232-3120 (TTY) 

(319) 234-4208 (voice) 


FIRST RAPT1ST CHURCH 

120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 

Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams. Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m. > Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 

Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

•200 Rlvardala, Rlvardala, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


IMPACT Advertising 

CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 

Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser¬ 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Deaf Ministries Office 
Louisiana Baptist Building 
1250 MacArthur Drive 
P.0, box 311, Alexandria, LA 71301 
Main Number * (318) 448-3402 
TDD - (318) 442-1920 
LA Toll Free - (800) 622-6549 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
430 Jackson street 
P.O. Box 866 

Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 

318/442-7773 

Sunday School - 9:30 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:45 A.M. 

Wednesday Night Supper - 5:15 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:30 P.M. 

AMITE: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
Comer of Laurel and Olive Streets 
P.O. BOX 272 
Amite, Louisiana 70422 
Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 7:00 P.M. 

Monthly fellowships for the deaf are held the 
first Friday each month at 7:30 P.M. across the 
street in an old church. 

Church phone - 504/748-7135 
BAKER: 

Northside Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2400 Debra Drive 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 

504/775-2082 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Sign Language Classes - Wednesday 6:00 P.M. for 
youth and adults 


BASTROP 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
620 East Madison Ave. 

Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 

318/281-6885 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 a m. 
Church Training (Sun.) - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7.00 P.M. 
wednesday-Blble Class for Deaf - 6:30 P.M. 

BATON ROUGE: 

First Baptist Deaf Mission 
529 Convention Street 
P.O. BOX 1309 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

504/343-8324 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 

Morning worship -10:30 AM. 

Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 
Wednesday Night Bible Study - 6:30 P.M. 

BOSSIER CITY: 

Barksdale Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2535 Barbara Street 

Bossier City, Louisiana 71112 

318/742-1641 

Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 AM. 

Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer service - 7:15 P.M. 


HOUMA 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

901 West Main 

Houma, Louisiana 70360 

504/851-2520 

Sunday School - 9:00 AM. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:15 A.M. 
Sunday Evening worship - 5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:20 P.M. 
LAFAYETTE: 

First Baptist Deaf Chapel 
1301 Lafayette street 
P. 0. BOX 2518 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 
318/233-1412 voice /tty (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Morning worship-9:45 A.M. 
Sunday Bible Study-il:00 a m. 

LAKE CHARLES: 

Sale Street Baptist opaf chapel 
1631 west sale Road 
P.O. BOX 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 
318/477-3463 voice/TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Bible study - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
MONROE: 

Parkview Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

1001 Forsythe 

Monroe, Louisiana 71201 

318/325-3174 

MORGAN CITY: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

822 East Boulevard 

Morgan City, Louisiana 70380 

504/384-5920 

Sunday School - 9:45 a m. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 A.M. 
Sunday Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


NATCHITOCHES: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
508 Second Street 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 
318/352-3737 
Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -11:00 AM. 

(Partial interpretation for children with an 
extended session) 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Baptist Deaf Mission 
6118 Canal Boulevard 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70124 
504/482-3109 Voice/TTY 
504/486-6231 Voice/TTY 
Sunday School - 9:15 A.M. 

Sunday Morning worship -10:30 AM. 

Sunday Evening worship - 6:00 P.M. 

Wednesday Prayer service - 7:00 P.M. 

Office Open Monday - Friday¬ 
s' A.M. -3:30 P.M. 

Movies on 2nd and 4th weekend of each month 

Regular Sunday Evening Fellowships 

RUSTON: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

200 South Trenton 

Ruston, Louisiana 71270 

318/255-4628 

SHREVEPORT: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 
543 Ockley Drive 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 
318/865-0994 TTV or Voice 
Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. Dodd Hall No. 125 
Morning worship -11:00 A.M. - Frost Chapel 
Evening worship - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall No. 125 
Wednesday Family Supper - 5:00 P.M. - 
Fellowship Hall 

Bible Study - 6:45 P.M. - Fellowship Hall No. 6 
Friday Recreation Night - 7:00 P.M. 

Activity Building (once a month) 
captioned Films - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall 
No. 125 (twice a month) 



COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 WMt Columbia Stroot 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a m. Worship services at 11:00 a m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 Wast Main Avanuo 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor¬ 
ship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


In Los Angeles area, worship at 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a m., Worship service 10:30 a m., 
6 p.m Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 

23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. 
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Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 

ST. THOM AS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

1210 Locust St. 

St. Louis, MO 63103 

Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 

The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 

Dennison Avs. 4 Wsst 33rd St. f 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. MichaoPs Church 
KII loan Parti, Colon Is, Now York 

Each Sunday, 2:00 pjn. 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis¬ 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 

1790 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 

1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 934-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev Edward Gray 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Serving the deaf in Southeaitern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
Seamen’s Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Olde 
Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia, PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 
voice (215) 247-1059 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF TNE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 

The Van. Cam ill* Dtsmarals, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, Alabama 38214 
or 

The Rev. Arthur Steldemann, Ex. Secy. 
429 Somerset 
St. Louis, Missouri 83119 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

209 East 16th Street 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 

New York, N Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 

Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Sehoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


Welcome to 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 OilSiam Road, Kansas City, Mo. 84114 

Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

Rev LaVem Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor’s residence. TTY 722-0602 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 

Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 
TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 

OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

John St. A Dexter Avo., Seattle, WA 

(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 

8861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 79th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship 
Rev. Michael J. Hayes, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-561-6468 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the deaf. Our 
services arc conducted in sign language by the pastor. 
Services are every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. Bible class is 
every Sunday at 10:00a.m. 531-2761 (TTY and voice) 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, Pastor 
Rev. Glen Borhart, Assistant Pastor 


We are happy to greet you at 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a m : 

Every Sunday. Bible Class, 9:15 a m ; Worship Serv¬ 
ice, 10:30 a.m (interpreted) 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parkar St. at Ballantina Pkwy. 

Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. Wast) 
Sundays, 10 am; Thursdays, 8 p.m 
Rev. C. Roland ”G" Gerhold. pastor 
Need help 9 Phone (201 > 485-2260 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at 

JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Nawton Ava., Austin, TX 78704 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 
during school year at 9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 

Just across the street from TSD 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde. pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

First and third Sunday of every month. 

Maryland and 18th Ava., Phoonlx, Arts. 

Room 14, 10.30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 

St. Luka’s Lutheran Church, 

807 N. Step ley Dr., Mesa, Arix. 

Rooms 1 and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lav Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


You are welcome to worship at . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m 
TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev Martin A Hewitt, pastor 
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When in Nashville area, welcome to . . . 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avtnut, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 

Bible study, 9:45 a m.; worship, 10:50 a m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m 

Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807 —Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 

"Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf" 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 

CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, III. 61106 

A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 


ST. ANTHONY'S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 
at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST —DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abilene, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Raymond Blasingame-, Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien, Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Avo., Orogon, Ohio 4361 • 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastaide. Get off 1-280 at Start 
Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 

Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone. Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral AsstVAsst. Dir. 


ST. BERNARD'S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 

Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
the sign language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 

Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 D.m. 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 

Telephone: (303) 455-1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 

Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m. Sat.) 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 

Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Bee re, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 

(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by apcial. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


EPISCOPAL 


CENTRAL PENN A. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 

St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 

All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 

Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil¬ 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 

The Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Avo., Wool Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. Fellow¬ 
ship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Avo., Milwaukee, Wl 53233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com¬ 
munication. 

Wm, R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark’s 6 St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culvor Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochastor, Now York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Avo., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn¬ 
ing services —Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays—Cathedral 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804 ) 643-3589. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 

St. John’s Church-St. Mary’s Chapel 

6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., Now London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7 30 p.m 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Friday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 

23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, CT. 06107 
TTY/and voice: 203-561-1144 


St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804 ) 253 
0797. 

The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 
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JEWISH 


Welcome to . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a m 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598. Voice or TTY 
Rev Shirrel Petzoldt. Pastor 


Need help 9 Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 

Sun worship 2 p.m. —June-Aug 1 p m 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p m 
Rev Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone < 9141 375-0599 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY»: Ch 688-0312 or 651-6720 

Ev n7, s £T day or621 - 8950 10 00 AM 

Bib!e C'ass 11 00 A M 

Worship Service 

Ervin R Oermann. pastor 
Paul G Consoer. lay minister 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a m 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a m 
Rev Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644 9804 
Home 724-4097 


TEMPLE RETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 

13580 Osborn# St., AHata, Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 
Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 
noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10- 00 a.m. 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 

Betty Oshman, Secretary-Treasurer 
20 Gordon Road 
Lrdcnheim, PA 19118 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1982 NCJD CONVENTION 

Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

August 4-8 1982 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ava.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 Wast 18th St., Los Angelas, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11 00 am; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


Whan in tha Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
98815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed 
Bible Study andFri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m Children’s 
weekday religious education classes'. 

Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 am, 3rd Sunday, September through June 


American Missions to the Deaf, Inc. 

Independent, Fundamental Mission Board 


In the Los Angeles area . . . 

SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 

1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 

Signed worship services every Sunday. 11 00 a.in. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3195 (TTY/Voicc) 


UNITED METHODIST 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 

All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 

2100 Kentucky Ava., Fort Wayno, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a m ; church service, 1 1 00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice* 


When in Metropolitan Washington, DC, 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11 45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


CHRISTS CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non •Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R R 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


—Foreign Missions in Jamaica and 
Central America 

Bible Correspondence School 

— Deaf and hearing missionary 
applications accepted 

Write for more information 

American Missions to the Deaf 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 425, Dept. DA 
State Line, PA 17263 


r 


JOIN 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


n 



Enclosed is my check for: 


Individual Membership 

$15.00 

Husband-Wife Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

35.00 


(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American .) 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS- 
CITY_ 


-STATE. 


-ZIP. 


□ Subscription only, $10.00 per year, $11.00 to foreign countries. 


Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 

GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha welcome) from . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. y Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


LRAD 

LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (501) 565-4574 
7 p.m. 1 a.m.. Fridays Saturdays 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 

ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
-come and see us. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 

4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Florida 33603 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 

Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 
1st and 3rd Saturday evenings. Communicate 
with Russell DeHaven, President, 2416 Blind 
Pond Avenue, Lutz. FL 33549, Telephone: 
(813) 949-342$ (TTY). 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to “OKCAD” 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Saturday bight. 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

So. Park Community Center 
4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, WA 98409 

Welcome-Open every 4th Saturday night 
of the month. 

Bill Fritch, President 
Jerry Pettie, Vice President 
Mary Bowlen, Secretary 
Joe Okada, Treasurer 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 

Henry P. Senft, Secretary 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 
33166 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: Clyde Cassady 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 
^ach month. 
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